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Abstracts of English Studies was founded іп 1958-by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. Мо italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. Іп order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to а minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
' way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
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ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. ч 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors end their work, 
it is listed under the authors' names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. Тһе annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appezr frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 12% 
Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Department of English 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 ae 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 Pa 





Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with tbe other categories are: 
Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 

General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theorv of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 

English Y. Particularism and Regionalism 

English II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, : 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English УШ. Romantic 

English ІХ. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 


American I. Particularism and Regionalism 

American JI. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

American ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VHI. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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Southern Quarterly, 9:4, July 1971; 10:1, Oct. 1971; 2, Jan. 1972; 3, 
Apr. 1972; 4, July 1972. 


Sewanee Review, 81:1, Win. 1973. 

Studia Romanica et Anglica, No. 29-32, 1970-1971. 
Tennyson Research Bulletin, 2:1, Nov. 1972. 

Thoth, 12:2, Win. 1972; 3, Sp./Sum. 1972. 

Theatre Quarterly, 3:9, Jan.-Mar. 1973; 10, Apr.-June 1973. 
Transactions of the Johnson Society of Lichfield, Dec. 1972. 
Texas Quarterly, 15:2, Sum. 1972; 4, Win. 1972. 

University of Dayton Review, 9:1, Sum. 1972. 

Visible Language, 7:1, Win. 1973. 

Victorian Newsletter, No. 42, Fall 1972. 

Windless Orchard, No. 12, Win. 1972-73; 13, Sp. 1973. 
Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature, No. 21, 1972. 


GENERAL 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 
1222. Améry, Jean. Variationen über das Schweigen, Merkur, 24:266, June 1970, 
382-589 (rev.-art., George Steiner, Sprache und Schweigen, Suhrkamp, Frankfurt/ Main, 
1969; Hans Mayer, Das Geschehen und das Schweigen, Subrkamp, Frankfurt, 1969). 
Steiner’s Language and Society. is representative of a recent trend in cultural philosophy 
and literary journalism that deplores the increasing meaninglessness of words and the 
coming death of literature as well as of verbal communication. In accordance with 
C. P. Snow's thesis of the "two cultures," Steiner blames this developmen: on the rise 
of the natural sciences, ie., the pervasive abstractness of mathematical symbolic 
systems. Steiner's plea for an aesthetic irrationalism, however, is no easy way out of 
the difficulties. The incomprehensibility of some modern literature, on the other hand, 
comes as a consequence of its transcending the denotative level of colloquial speech in 
favor of a hermetic system of private symbols, as in Joyce's Finnegans Wake. By 
closely linking communication problems in literature to social factors, Hans Mayer 
comes to more satisfying conclusions. (In German) —H-W.W. 


Literary History 
1223. Réstvig, Maren-Sofie. Idéhistorie og litterrer tekstanalyse [History of Ideas and 
Literary Textual Analysis], Edda, No. 1, 1973, 41-52. History of ideas is becoming 
steadily more important to the study of literary history, but the philosophy that the 
professional historian of ideas finds important is not always the most useful to literary 
studies. A climate of opinion which today may have been largely forgotten has some- 
times been felt as very powerful by writers in earlier periods, and the literary historian 
must engage in rescue operations to bring such climates to the attention of modern 
readers. An example of such a set of ideas is found in Renaissance syncretistic philoso- 
phy and theology. Awareness of this tradition may explain and clarify seemingly odd 
combinations of classical and Christian thought in Renaissance imagery, e.z., the merging 
of Sinai and Parnassus in The Faerie Queene, I, x, 53-54. The structure of poems like 
Herbert's Content and Deniall can be fully appreciated only against this background. 
(In Norwegian) —B.J.T. 


Literature and Other Arts 


1224, Scher, Steven Paul. How Meaningful Is “Musical” in Literary Criticism? YCGL, 
No. 21, 1972, 52-56. Skepticism toward interdisciplinary methods is somewhat 
justified by the lack of clearly defined critical terminology and the habit of some 
critics of using terms based on metaphorical impression, especially in considering 
literature and music. Correctly used, “musical” may have acoustic, evocative, or 
structural meanings, but only with the last are analogies likely to be productive. --5.5. 


Literature and Science l 
1225. Steiner, George. Imagining Science, Listener, 86:2225, Nov. 18, 1971, 686- 
688. Only the creative writer can give insight into the mentality of the scientist. Words- 
worth in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads saw poetry exhibiting the "central energies 
of the science of his time." Coleridge thought of the epic poet's task as including an 
understanding of the sciences. Novelists like George Eliot, C. P. Snow, and Vladimir 
Nabokov have understood the scientist’s predicament, But much contemporary writing 
is dull, because creative writers are lazily ignoring the need to g-apple with and 
communicate the essence of scientific life and thought. —C.C.P. 


Literature and Society 


1226. Baacke, Dieter. Untergrund: Einblick und Ausblick, Merkur, 24:266, June 
1970, 526-541. The term “Underground” is out of date and misleading if applied to 
the diverse elements of the new international youth movement, the Hippies, Yippies, 
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Beatniks, New Left, New Poets, Rock Musicians, Communes, New Cinema people, 
and Agitprop players. Тһе music and fashion business, the mass media, and the 
cultural and educational establishment have been quite successful in exploiting the 
new "styles" and integrating the "alternative culture" into the mainstream of Western 
bourgeois society. The radical individualism, the spontaneity, and the playful aestheti- 
cism of the “New People” and constitutive elements of Dada, Surrealism, San Fran- 
cisco Beatism, the concrete poetry of Jandl and Horowitz, and the Viennese H. C. 
Artmann. Literary representatives of the present American scene are: Michael McClure, 
Frank O’Hara, Charles Bukowski, Gary Snyder, Timothy Leary, and Robert Sward. 
(In German) —H.-W.W. 


Rhetoric 
1227. Brown, William R. Will Rogers: Ironist and Persuader, SM, 39:3, Aug. 1972, 
183-192. The rhetorical figure of irony is a means of helping men change their minds. 
Generated by two basic compositional stances, irony is either the pose of ignorance 
(Socratic irony) or the ignorant position (dramatic irony). The ironist takes the role of 
a detached observer and offers a transforming perspective, or he assumes the "ironic 
mask" and, speaking in a voice other than his own, betravs the base nature of the one 
whose voice he is using. Rogers practiced his own brand of casual, Mississippi Valley 
irony. Under the guise of a naive, uneducated, backwoodsy but genuine American, he 
influenced public opinion and moved men to think for themselves. —E.E.W. 


1228. Cronen, Vernon E., and Nancy Mihevc. The Evaluation of Deductive Argument: 
А Process Analysis, SM, 39:2, June 1972, 124-131. The validity and logical form of 
the argument are determined by the listener. The fact that both the communicator and 
the listener &ccept the same conclusion is no basis for assuming that both employed the 
same data or the same evaluative strategies. External stimuli influence the perceptual 
rules and processes of assessment activated within the listener. From a normative stand- 
point, the present emphasis on errors of logic should shift to a concern for the appropri- 
ateness of evaluative procedures for different situations in the act of communicating. 

—E.E.W. 


1229. Hart, Roderick P., and Don M. Burks. Rhetorical Sensitivity and Social Inter- 
action, SM, 39:2, June 1972, 75-91. Modern attitudes toward communication are 
two-dimensional—expressive and instrumental The expressive is as yet somewhat 
nebulous, wanting clear definition; its aim is to vent personal feelings. The instru- 
mental, or rhetorical, attempts to influence others. The rhetorically sensitive person 
tries to accept role-taking as part of the human condition, attempts to avoid stylized 
verbal behavior, is characteristically willing to undergo the strain of adaptation, seeks 
to distinguish between all information and that information acceptable for communica- 
tion, and tries to understand that an idea can be rendered in multi-form ways. He is an 
undulating, fluctuating entity, always unsure, always guessing, continually weighing. 
He deals with the most slippery of intellectual stuff, the values, attitudes, and philo- 
sophical predispositions of others. Through his understanding and efforts, social 
cohesion becomes possible. —E.E.W. 


1230. Jordan, William J. A Reinforcement Model of Metaphor, SM, 39:3, Aug. 1972, 
223-226. Тһе evaluative meanings of words used metaphorically in persuasive discourse 
affect the stimulus-response events in which those words occur as stimuli. А metaphor 
with positive connotations strengthens a response, while negative connotations inhibit 
the response. Rather than being a stylistic ornament, metaphor may serve to provide 
reinforcement for ideas which are expressed in specific literal terms. То say meta- 
phorically, *Let us bind up the nation's wounds," for example, would have much greater 
persuasive strength than merely to say, "Let us finish the work." When metaphor 
serves as evaluative reinforcement, it becomes a factor of rhetorical advantage in 
persuasive discourse. —E.E.W. 
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1231. Philipsen, Gerry. Navajo World View and Culture, Patterns of Speech: А Case 
Study in Ethnorhetoric, SM, 39:2, June 1972, 132-139. Modern theorists seek to dis- 
cover "first principles" and to discern in a body of ideas the underlying structure that 
makes it truly a rhetoric. Usually, such work is approached through the study of 
written treatises. Тһе Navajo present no written theory of their rhetoric, but their 
discourse is nevertheless governed by principles of right and strategic action related to 
Navajo conceptions of the nature of man, the ways of knowing, and the nature of 
truth. The principles do constitute a system and show evidence of distinct cultural 
patterning. Navajo ethnophilosophy thus provides a context for explicating Navajo 
ideas about rhetoric. —E.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism 
1232. Hernadi, Paul. Dual Perspective: Free Indirect Discourse and Related Tech- 
niques, CL, 24:1, Win. 1972, 32-43. A 4th category should be added to Plato's well- 
known modes of literary discourse according to whether the poet, the characters, or 
poet and characters alternately speak. “Іп quasi-Platonic terms this category might 
be described as discourse in which poet and character speak simultaneously or, more 
precisely, in which the narrator says in propria persona what one of the characters 
means. In such discourse, the authorial and the figural perspective need rot alternate; 
rather, their simultaneous presence results in a new, dual mode of vision." —N.V. 


1233. Martin, Wallace. The Hermeneutic Circle and the Art of Interpretation, CL, 
24:2, Sp. 1972, 97-117. The argument for the hermeneutic circle, which may lead to 
an end of theorizing about literary theory, is as follows: "any discussion of literary 
meaning entails assumptions that are in principle separable from the criticism embody- 
ing them. Assumptions establish the boundaries of coherent critical discourse and con- 
stitute the very objects the critic sees, thus limiting his horizon and determining his 
perception. Furthermore, they inexorably entail circularity: what the critic ultimately 
sees and what he would reveal as existing is in fact implicit in his assumptions.” How- 
ever, interpretation is not inevitably circular for such a point of view disregards litera- 
ture’s unique power to shatter the individual languages that we impose upon other 
features of our world. —N.V. 


Cf.: Item 1531. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 
History 

1234. Rousse, Jean. Une théorie de auxiliaire dans la grammaire anglaise du 
XVIII? siecle, Caliban, 9, 1972, 19-39. Тһе authors of 18th-century teaching-manuals 
and the professional linguists of our day have purposes so unlike, and intellectual 
contexts so dissimilar, that the idea of a systematic comparison may seem absurd. 
Nevertheless, 200 years ago, craftsmen, though unprovided with the concepts that form 
the common base of post-Saussurian linguistics, were able to erect a remarkably 
consistent theory of the auxiliary verb, taking account of the relationships between 
syntax and semantics within the verbal phrase. (In French) —W.D.P. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 

1235. Bondy, Francois. Tendenzen des neuen Theatgys, I: Rede auf einer Drama- 
turgentagung, Merkur, 24:270, Oct. 1970, 963-971. Тһе theater of the 1950's, which 
had its capita] in Paris and was dominated by Ionesco, Beckett, Genet, and Tardieu, has 
come into an artistic and an ideological crisis. One of the trends at this moment is 
the revival of classic plots and themes, e.g. the Hamlet theme іп Witold Gombrowicz’ 
Die Trauung, in Slavomir Mrozek's Tango, or Tom Stoppard's Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern. Тһе ritualistic origins of the theater are being rediscovered. Genet emphasizes 
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the artificiality and deformed character of performed reality, Jerzy Grotowski does not 
mind his highly formalized theater being labeled “elitist.” The Living Theater and the 
more politically oriented Bread and Puppet Theater try to reactivate a physical aware- 
ness and participation of the audience. (Іп German) -—H-W.w. 


1236. Emmett, Alfred. A Short View of Dramatic Criticism, ThQ, 3:9, Jan.-Mar. 1973, 
3-5. Although there must be something of himself in his writing, the dramatic critic 
needs to recognize his responsibility to the theater and accept as his prime objective a 
desire to serve it. Because of the transience of a dramatic production, the actor’s 
inability to see himself in the finished creation, the critic’s responsibility for recording 
theater history, and the critic’s power to destroy a dramatic production, dramatic 
criticism differs from literary criticism. —D.S.B. 


1237. Frye, Northrop. Old and New Comedy, ShS, 22, 1969, 1-5. Old and New 
Comedy will recur with certain patterns of cultural and historical factors. New Comedy 
has a teleological plot and functional characters and basically depicts a quest for 
achievement against obstacles, culminating in Marriage and rebirth of society. It is 
treated romantically by Shakespeare and realistically by neoclassical dramatists, but its 
inherent sentimentality drives into the novel form or into parody in drama. The alterna- 
tive is Old Comedy, dialectical, processional in form, containing characters who embody 
varieties of points of view and an agon in which the absurd may triumph. Where the 
dianoia in New Comedy can be crystallized in sententious axioms, Old Comedy is more 
argumentative and conceptual It is more) spectacular, less purely verbal. Troi. is 
Shakespeare's Old Comedy. Old Comedy is inot analogous to religion, but rather exis- 
tential, and its central theme is mockery. It is the genus now established on our stage, 
and likely to remain there as “we enter the age of anarchism.” —P.B. 


1238. Gressler, Thomas H. Expressionism: Evolution or Revoli? D&T, 10:1, Fall 
1971, 9-11. In European drama Expressionism was less a revolution than an evolution 
from two i9th-century dramatic schools. Led by the impulse of realism to present 
the spiritual reality, the inner self, one school found an outlet for its philosophic and 
experiential dissatisfaction in the expressionistic mode. Both sub-text and symbol of 
Ibsen's later plays, for instance, reveal that he was "desperately trying to express а 
half-felt reality in a language that was not yet invented." Тһе techniques of expres- 
sionism (the cardboard characters, group protagonists, fantasy settings, and short, fast 
scenes) came largely from 19th-century romantic drama. —N.F.B. 


1239, Kirby, Michael. On Acting and Non-Acting, DramR, 16:1, Mar. 1972, 3-15. 
Many so-called performances do not require acting, so that, if one were to analyze 
human performance aspects quantitatively, apart from qualitatively, one could arrange 
a scale that would run through several gradations of impe-sonation from non-acting to 
acting. The least acting is required for "happenings," which have influenced modern 
drama so much that drama as such is becoming non-literary and non-textual. The more 
the progress toward non-literary drama, the less will acting in terms of impersonation 
be utilized. —A.LD. 


1240. Rea, Charlotte. Women’s Theatre Groups, DramB, 16:2, June 1972, 80-89. 
Women's theater groups, some of which also cast men, perform revues, skits, and 
short plays, dealing with everything from a performed disgust with stereotyped women's 
roles to social criticism intended to force change in socia. attitudes and laws. Many 
of the texts for these plays and playlets are now available in print, but often the 
improvised performance has greater impact than one done from a traditional text. 

—A.LD. 


1241, Shank, Theodore. Collective Creation, DramR, 16:2, June 1972, 3-30. A survey 
of the work of new and experimental theater groups in a large number of American 
and European countries shows that there is an attempt to break down the traditional 
segmented and separated roles in the theater, so that not only are there no specialists, 
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but also each member of the group is a generalist, a contributor to the extent of his 
breadth as a total theater personality. Thouga a few groups take as a springboard a 
once-set literary text, most of them begin with an idea that evolves through improvisation 
to a text, and some groups even evolve and grow through contributions of spectators 
while the core group is rehearsing. The presen: trend, then, is away from the traditional, 
formal, isolated playwright to the involved, committed, group-developed writer. 

—A.LD. 


Fiction 
1242, Betts, Doris. Brief Prose, Long Subjects, SAQ, 72:1, Win. 1973, 143-148. 
Brevity, which becomes focus, power, and lyricism fused, arises in short fiction from 


spontaneity and revision. Brevity achieves a clear picture; it produces precise thinking, 
and a sense of scale. —R.DJ. 


1243. Lem, Stanislaw. On the Structural Analysis of Science Fiction, S-FS, 1:1, Sp. 
1973, 26-33. Тһе abolition of differences that have a categorical character—for 
example, the passing off of myths and fairy tales as quasi-scientific hypotheses or their 
consequences and of the wishful dream or horror story as prediction—has brought 
about à crisis in the development and growth of science fiction. Because in science 
fiction there is general satisfaction with this inferior state of affairs, the continuation of 
the status quo seems assured and the development of a new, better, more complex 
science fiction that would be able to replace ioday’s undemanding readers with sophisti- 
cated mainstream readers is made almost impossible. (Translated from Polish by Franz 
Rottensteiner and Bruce R. Gillespie.) —W.R. 


1244. Norton, Rictor. Aesthetic Gothic Horror, YGCL, No. 21, 1972, 31-40. Gothic 
fiction is predicated on the juxtaposition of the opposites of rationality (stereotypes) and 
irrationality (horror) Тһе Gothic novel presents this union of oposites through the 
use of such pairings as castle and woods, »eauty and lust, and sex and death. The 
horror of the id is contrasted with the beauty of the superego, often evident as archi- 
tectural solidity, church ritual, and social conventions. —S.S. 


Prose 
1245. Boerner, Peter. The Significance of the Diary in Modern Literature, YCGL, 
No. 21, 1972, 41-45. 'The diary has served an increasing public as well as a private 
function since the 18th century. The modern novel shows a tendency toward the 
factual rather than the abstract, has the individual entry as the center of tension, and 
is fragmentary in structure. Тһе greatest impact of the modern diary is its constant 
intermingling of literary and other functions. --5.5. 


1246. Miner, Earl. Literary Diaries and the Boundaries of Literature, YCGL, No. 
21, 1972, 46-51. 'The distinction between fact and literature in diaries is sometimes 
difficult to determine, but may best be accomplished by a symptomatic-cognitive 
process involving the reader's reaction and the existence of certain literary symptoms, 
including language rhythms, emotional intensity, the build up and release of tensions, 
and certain manipulations of the narrative point of view. —S.S. 


1247. Sayre, Robert F. Autobiography and Images of Utopia, Salmagundi, No. 19, 
Sp. 1972, 18-37. Autobiographies are assumed to be retrospective, personal, and true 
(in a sense), while utopias are thought to be the opposite. This assumption should be 
questioned. Тһе study of autobiography has an important place in the revival of 
utopia. In the 19th and 20th centuries a number of autobiographies and utopias 
written by the same people seem to compiement each other, like a balance of experi- 
ence and prophecy. From the standpoint of narrative style and materials, the two 
forms have in common the authors' interest in ideas; most are, in Northrop Frye's 
categories, confessions and anatomies. 'The forms also overlap in their emphasis on 
education. The problem of utopia in our time is that utopias so often appear repressive, 
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If a more attractive image of utopia is to emerge, it mav come out of the autobiographi- 
cal form, not utopian fiction as such. Examination of the utopian dimensions of Frank- 
lin's Autobiography, Thoreau's Walden, апа Fitzgerald's Crack-Up essays supports the 
claim that autobiographies do present images of utopia. —D.G.M. 


ENGLISH 
ІП. LANGUAGE 

Linguistics 
1248. Rousse, Jean. La langue technique de la grammaire au xviii? siécle et le NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (1888-1933), Caliban, 8, 1971, 49-76. The specialists in 
grammatical terminology who collaborated with the NED, by their own evidence, studied 
the grammarians of the English Renaissance, who remaired closely bound to Latin mod- 
els but based their entries primarily upon the works of Lindley Murray (1787, 1795), 
where the Renaissance results are refined and often extended. Тһе specialists thus 
ignored the works of the majority of English 18th-century grammarians, who adhered 
much less strictly to the Latinate tradition. [A bibliography of 18th-century English 
grammarians is appended.] (In French) —W.D.P. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Old ius 

1249. Murphy, Michael. Religious Polemi! s in the Genesis of Old English Studies, 
HLQ, 32:3, Мау 1969, 241-248. Archbishop Matthew Parker preserved OE Mss. He 
researched into English ecclesiastical history to vindicate the Elizabethan compromise, 
and had works’ printed that were partially br totally in OE, aiming to show that the 
Church of England was a return to the Ecclesia Anglicana of 6 centuries earlier. Old 
English appeared in print for the first time in А Testimonie of Antiquitie Shewing the 
Auncient Fayth in the Church of England (touching the Sacrament of the Body and 
Bloude of the Lord, Here Publikely Preached and also Receaved in the Saxons Tyme, 
above 600 Yeares Agoe (1566-1567), edited by Parker and John Joscelyn. The texts, 
а sermon and two pastoral letters by Aelfric, were provided with translations, an 
editorial preface, marginal annotations, and an epilogue. The Lord’s Praver, the Creed, 
and the Commandments in OE were also given, to show that the teaching of the faith 
in the vernacular was ancient English custom. The work was popular, and an important 
precedent in OE studies. —P.B. 


Middle English 
1250. Hoy, James F. The Staging Time of the York Cycle of Corpus Christi Plays, 
ESRS, 21:3, Win. 1973, 5-22. The large size of the pageant wagons used in the York 
cycle of Corpus Christi plays, the narrowness of the pageant route, the number of 
stations, and the playing time of the 48 or more plays are facts which force a recon- 
sideration cf the belief that these plays were performed in a single day. Since records, 
however, strongly support the single-day performance belief, full-cycle performance 
rather than partial, and processional staging rather than fixed, it seems we must adhere 
to the view that these plays were performed in one day, but over an almost 24-hour total 
playing time rather than 15 as is commonly believed. [Three tables and a bibliography 
are appended.] —C.M.R. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


George Chapman 
1251. Hibbard, G. R. George Chapman: Tragedy and the Providential View of 
History, ShS, 20, 1967, 27-31. When Chapman wrote, the providential view of history 
as a series of tragedies of human sin and divine retribution was becoming secularized. - 
Chapman’s tragedies are in definite time and mainly about real people; the tension is 


t 
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created by conflicting attitudes toward the historical material and history. In The 
Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, for instance, he went far in adapting history to his vision 
af moral order. But his plays do not meet the demands of poetic justice; they embody 
attitudes which cut across the providential. Conflicts may be between right and right 
as in the struggles between the individual and the state. Chapman's Neoplatonism was 
zlso anti-historical in its vision of the human condition as essentially the same in all 
places and times, of human life as unreal, an earthly prison. But it helped him to 
transcend the limitations that the providential view might have placed on nim, and to 
give his characters greatness. l —P.B. 


Thomas Cranmer 


1252. Devereux, James A. The Primers and Prayer Book Collects, HLQ, 32:1, Nov. 
1968, 29-44. Despite the existence of numerous vernacular versions of the collects, 
Cranmer made little direct use of their phrasing in composing the liturgy for the Book 
of Common Prayer of 1549. In technique and style they may have influenced him, 
but only slightly; ME collects are primitive. No primers survive from 1450 to 1530, 
so influence from that period cannot be assessed satisfactorily. Translations in Tudor 
primers show improvements, but are not adequate. Nor is there reason to say that the 
Psalter of David of 1542 was a source from which collects were merely revised for the 
Prayer Book, Cranmer’s achievement is almost entirely his own. [Primer collects that 
reappear in the Book of Common Prayer are printed in an appendix.] 


Thomas Egerton 


1253, Knafla, Louis A. The Law Studies of an Elizabethan Student, HLQ, 32:3, 
May 1969, 221-240. [The law books once in Egerton’s possession are surveyed, and his 
annotations as an Inns of Court student and later are discussed.] --Р.В. 


John Fletcher 
СЕ: Item 1303. 


Wiliam Hervey 


1254. Cook, І R. W. William Hervey and Shakespeare's SONNETS, ShS, 21, 1968, 
97-106. "Mr. W. H." is William Hervey, but his identity and age are other than is 
usually supposed. Nicknamed “Will,” a little younger than Shakespeare, and a member 
of the Countess of Southampton's circle, he was mistakenly reported to have died at 24, 
when he was in fact a captive in Spain. Hervey was an adventurer, with investments 
in a privateer, and constantly engaged in exploits at sea himself. He may also have had 
a life-long association with Shakespeare through a cousin who lived at Clopton House 
near Shakespeare's home. A study of the dedication to the Sonnets reveals it to be 
his expression of good wishes, on setting forth on a voyage, to Shakespeare. —Р.В. 


Ben Jonson 
1255. Gianakaris, C. J. Identifying Ethical Values in VOLPONE, HLQ, 32:1, Nov. 
1968, 45-57. 'This play differs from Jonson's earlier comedies in not providing accep- 
table norms for judgment. But standards are built in through the structure: one pro- 
tagonist is played off against another, and characters are ranged in levels according to 
their perceptiveness and the importance of their functions. At the top are the comic 
manipulators Mosca and Volpone, who also serve moral ends in thai evil destroys 
itself. But mental prowess is the play's positive attribute rather than any ethically 
oriented goodness: the play attacks deviations from sense. —P.B. 


1256. Levin, Harry. Two Magian Comedies: THE TEMPEST and THE ALCHEMIST, 
ShS, 22, 1969, 47-58. Jonson upheld norms and pointed out abnormalities; the attack 
on W. T. and Temp. came from a purist of drama, from the standpoint of nature rather 
than art. Caliban, however, is not unnatural, and in Temp. Shakespeare's technique is 
classical. Prospero's control through white magic symbolizes dramaturgy, the art of 
illusion; Jonson's comedy is concerned with delusion. Shakespeare and Jonson were 
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close together іп 1610 and 1611, when His Majesty's Servants introduced Тһе Alchemist 
and Temp. (possibly with Burbage in the lead in both). Jonson satirically exploited the 
Bap between the claims for alchemy and the sordid reality; the gulls are static portraits; 
the plot moves steadily to a final catastrophe: all in contrast to the magic of the island, 
Shakespeare's characterization and pyramid! structure, and the final harmony of Temp. 
But Jonson relies on human machinations, and his language and method are analytic and 
expository, where Shakespeare creates illusion with ceremony, music, and magic. 
Wonder and change denote Temp.; Jonson's alchemy changes nothing. —Р.В. 


1257. Ornstein, Robert. Shakespearian and Jonsonian Comedy, 55, 22, 1969, 43-46. 
Every Man in His Humour is almost Shakespearean in its tolerant acceptance, and else- 
where, too, Jonson's instinct for romantic variety and multiplicity bursts forth. His 
great characters have art, spirit, and versatility; he presents true romantic obsessions 
and aspirations. He differs from Shakespeare in presenting the coarse and common 
stuff of Elizabethan life, its mercenary hunger, as in tbe marriage market. He speaks 
primarily of folly, and is even critical of cleverness: wit and folly have common roots 
in human vanity. Justice and judgment are corrupt, anc feasts are anything but har- 
monious. Yet one wonders whether one is being shown not the perverse but the 
natural. The license of Bartholomew Fair and the warrants of respectable society 
become indistinguishable. Shakespeare's comedy admits the possibility of change; 
Jonson's discloses its impossibility. Jonson's|is the general truth, but the value of life 
resides in Shakespeare's special instances. —P.B. 


Andrew Marvell 


1258. Spitz, Leona. Process and Stasis: Aspects of Nature in Vaughan and Marvell, 
HLQ, 32:2, Feb. 1969, 135-147. Process and, transformation are dominant in Vaughan's 
use of images from nature; it moves through its cycles. The circle is the fundamental 
metaphor, signifying order and change. The universe is dynamic, but in the best 
poems there is a still center of contemplation iof visions of heaven. Vaughan saw divine 
order encompassing mutability. Physical aspécts of nature had spiritual significance by 
analogy, and Vaughan's contemplation of nature is a spiritual search. He is aware of 
man’s failure compared to nature, and wishes to be other than he is, free of the 
burden of rational intelligence. With Marl is the poet who transforms the world 
in the poem. The divine and the human do n t merge; Marvell's concern is with man's 
possibilities, and a way of ordering life without rejecting the world. Man in nature is 
presented in a static world, a wrought artifice. The contemplation of nature restored 
the creative control of the mind that is the divine in the human: the only paradise 
is in the mind. | --РВ. 


John Milton 
1259. Kelly, Maurice. The Recovery, Printing, and Reception of Milton's CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, HLQ, 31:1, Nov. 1967, 35-41. [Robert Lemon found two Milton Mss in 
the Middle Treasure Gallery of the Old State Paper Office, Whitehall, in 1823: the 
Skinner Transcript of the "State Papers" and the Doctrina Christiana. Тһе treatise 
was placed in the hands of Charles Richard Sumner for editing and translating; Charles 
Knight was chosen to publish it, and William Sidney Walker to correct the proofs. 
Walker went further, however, and introduced. considerable alterations of his own. The 
Cambridge Univ. Press printed the Latin original and the translation during 1824-25, 
and reviews began appearing in July 1825. The whole process took less than 21 
months. [The critical reception of Doctrina Christiana in 1825 and 1826 is surveyed.] 
Milton's heterodox views were registered, and the importance of the treatise for the 
interpretation of Paradise Lost (a point often forgotten later) was commented on in 
early reviews. —Р.В. 


1260. Demaray, John С. The Thrones of Satan and God: Backgrounds to Divine 
Opposition in PARADISE LOST, HLQ, 31:1, Nov. 1967, 21-33. Milton used elements 
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from the masque in this work, as in his early outline for a drama, Adam Unparadiz'd. 
In the latter, the characters Faith, Hope, and Charity reflect the tradition of allegorical 
religious presentation that influenced him and was manifested in Comus., The theme 
of temptation and fall seems to have been derived from the masque: the rejection of 
temptation in Comus is similar to that in Aurelian Townshend's Tempe Restored 
(1632). 'The staging arrangements reflected in Comus, the polarities of light and dark, 
order and disorder, and virtue and evil, and the opposed figures of the peer and Comus 
served Milton's purpose in his depiction of the opposition of heaven and hell, in the 
masque and antimasque tradition. Miiton had masque palaces like that in William 
D'Avenant's Britannia Triumphans in mind when describing Pandemonium. —P.B, 


1261. Grose, Christopher. Some Uses of Sensuous Immediacy in PARADISE LOST, 
HLQ, 31:3, May 1968, 211-222. Critics such as T. S. Eliot have argued that Milton's 
verse lacks "sensuous immediacy," a term of little value in assessing it. Paradise Lost 
is itself in part a poem about discourse, presenting the dissociation between "poetry" 
&nd "rhetoric." 'Ehe poetry is framed in argumentation: Milton engages both the 
experience and the reason of the reader. “Sensuous immediacy” is linked by Milton with 
“rhetoric,” while similes belong to the realm of logic. Spiritual truth must be expressed 
through “corporal forms." —P.B. 


1262. Hughes, Merritt Y. Merit in PARADISE LOST, HLQ, 31:1, Nov. 1967, 3-18. 
The celestial war is a struggle between two conceptions of merit; in it Satan ironically 
gives the Son the opportunity of proving his virtue. But this is the only demonstration 
of the Messiah’s merits apart from his voluntary surrender of his seat in the celestial 
council. Milton is silent about the activity of the Son in eternity. Adam confesses that 
man lacks merit, and Raphael tells him he may rise by merit, but Milton did not regard 
the Fall as extinguishing man’s potential merit. The merits of Christ must not be 
glorified at the expense of man’s meritorious works. In debating whether Adam or the 
Messiah is the hero of Paradise Lost critics may be missing points about Satanic 
standards of worldly renown, the lesson of history that Adam learns, the comple- 
mentarity of suffering and action and obedience and command, and Christian humility. 
Patience and heroism, rather than a hero, were Milton’s subject. The redeemed must 
make heroic efforts to be worthy of the merit of the Redeemer. . —P.B. 


1263. Rajan, Balachandra. PARADISE LOST: The Hill of History, HLQ, 31:1, Nov. 
1967, 43-63. In this work history is seen as the collective result of the individual 
struggle for moral transformation: the last two books affirm the paradise within. 
Joy is the primary emotion called for, though the vistas from the hill have often been 
considered joyless: the sobering knowledge of man’s failures is more than offset by 
joy at the divine commitment to history. The pattern of eternal recurrence, obduracy, 
and perfecting is not inherently optimistic or pessimistic. The tone of the last books 
is not excessively somber. Adam and Eve humble themselves instead of being humbled, 
and history provides enlightenment rather than warning. The pressures of good and 
evil that shape history are manifested in the shape and logic of the poem. Adam has to 
temper his joy with fear and pious sorrow, and his final response is serene and 
dignified. The reader, however, may miss the full range of recognition that would 
leave him similarly satisfied, and sometimes Milton seems more severe than the poem 
demands. —P.B. 


1264. Weissmiller, Edward. Materials Dark and Crude: A Partial Genealogy for 
Milton’s Satan, HLQ, 31:1, Nov. 1967, 75-93. The military state metaphor applied to 
heavenly order may trouble modern readers of Paradise Lost, though it lay ready to 
hand for Milton in the epic tradition. Edward Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata (first published in 1600 as Godfrey of Bulloigne) was a direct source, in 
which the pagan heroes, Argantes and Soliman, have characteristics reminiscent of 
Satan, and the battles before Jerusalem resemble the war in heaven. The problem of 
what virtues to allow Satan is partly answered; not all virtues are Christian. Satan 
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begins with a core of essentially military virtues; the "great Sultan" has an original 
Blory which we see as diminishing. А —P.B. 


i 
1265. Thorpe, James. On the Pronunciation of Names іп SAMSON AGONISTES, 
HLQ, 31:1, Nov. 1967, 65-74. Modern sources stress the second syllable of Delilah 
and Manoah, and by analogy one might also stress the second syllable of Harapha. 
Nineteenth-century sources are inconsistent, and in tbe 18th century the accent on 
the first syllable is sometimes recommended. Seventeenth-century use of Delilah as a 
rhyme word leads to the conclusion that the primary stress was on the first syllable; 
so does scansion in ME poems and in Frandis Quarles's Historie of Samson (1631). The 
same applies to Manoah. The oratorio of|Samson, set to music by Handel and first 
printed in 1743, also has the accent on the antepenuitimate syllable. Scansion of the 
lines in which the names occur indicates that this was the pronunciation Milton 
intended. —P.B. 


Shakespeare 
1266. Fisch, Harold. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: The Limits of Mythology, ShS, 
23, 1970, 59-67. In Antony Shakespeare deals directly with characters who lay claim 
to mythological status and adopt the posture of figures in a fertility ritual. They are 
associated with Mars and Venus, Bacchus|and Venus, Osiris and Isis. Cleopatra is 
divinely timeless, and personifies principles| of death and fertility. At the climax of 
the play "Shakespeare celebrates not so much the deaths of Antony and Cleopatra as 
their translation into immortal] life"; but he presents the apotheosis withia a framework 
of irony: Judeo-Christian myth and allusion and the historic scale of the action also 
cut the protagonists down to size. However, in abandoning ritual and finding a tran- 
scendent reality in her love, Cleopatra leaves both Pagan worlds, Roman and Egyptian, 
behind. —Р.В. 


1267. Hapgood, Robert. Hearing Shakespeare: Sound and Meaning іп ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA, ShS, 24, 1971, 1-12. The imaginative hearing of plays deserves much 
more attention. Not enough advantage is taken of recordings as guides to the various 
possibilities. Most of the verbal sound-effects in Antony, despite the impression the 
play gives of all-inclusive scope, fall within a limited range. Scenes can be analyzed in 
terms of the tone of speeches, with reference to recorded performances. Shakespeare's 
chameleon style, self-consciously used, takes on the quality of the world it depicts. The 
overtone is one of invitation to enter the world of the play. —Р.В. 


1268. Morris, Helen. Queen Elizabeth I “Shadowed” in Cleopatra, HLQ, 32:3, May 
1969, 271-278. When Shakespeare wrote Antony, Queen Elizabeth had been dead for 
some 5 years, and could be referred to with impunity. The portrait of Cleopatra in 
North's Plutarch must have reminded him of the Queen. Aspects of Cleopatra that do 
not appear in Plutarch are particularly помену as possibly having been drawn from 
Queen Elizabeth. —P.B. 


1269. Grivelet, Michel. Shakespeare, Moliére, and the Comedy of Ambiguity, ShS, 22, 
1969, 15-26. Errors and Moliére's Amphitryon have more in common than their super- 
ficial debt to Plautus: their ancestry in mythical embodiments of complex attitudes 
toward twin birth; the love rivalry between identical-looking men, involving potential 
incest; and an Oedipal situation. Comic treatment can reduce the fundamental 
seriousness to terms of intellectual perplexity enveloped in a mocking spirit, but these 
comedies of ambiguity strike a perilous balance. Shakespeare is basically concerned 
with clarification, but Moliére's approach prevents it. His doubles are gods in disguise, 
and the ambiguity is inherently unconquerable. The problem of identity is reflected in 
the theatrical handling, Moliére dramatizing lhis own destiny in the theater. Shake- 
speare upholds identity and order, but when Jupiter himself is the impostor this is 
impossible, and life overwhelms all consistency. But both dramatists make us face 
ambiguity and laugh at it. If man is an actor, he must recognize the fact. --Р.В. 
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1270. Alexander, Nigel. Critical Disagreement about Oedipus and Hamlet, ShS, 20, 
1967, 33-40. In a commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics (1792), the poet laureate Henry 
James Pye quoted conflicting views on Oedipus that reflect disagreement about the 
structure of Sophocles's play, and about the degree of Oedipus's free will and геѕроп- 
sibility. 'This disagreement persists: Sophocles did not provide a conclusive answer, but 
dramatized the question. In а commentary on Shakespeare (1807) Pye hit on another 
crux, Hamlet's sending Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to their fates, which also hinges 
on responsibility, on how aware they were of their role. There is a good deal to back 
up Hamlet's view of tbeir involvement, yet his methods come very close to Claudius's. 
Hamlet and Oedipus work in unexpected ways to set right the time, and leave moral 
questions unsettled. —P.B. 


1271. Golder, J. D. HAMLET in France 200 Years Ago, ShS, 24, 1971, 79-86. When 
Jean-Frangois Ducis gave a French theater audience its first Shakespeare play, it was 
Ham., translated by La Place (1746) and altered almost beyond recognition to fit the 
three unities and the Racinian or Voltairean concept of drama. A crisis is presented 
rather than a story. Gertrude is repentant and virtuous, and Hamlet's problem is his 
love for Ophelia and the Ghost's off-stage insistence that Gertrude be killed as well as 
Claudius, not his duty to take revenge. Hamlet is adapted to the cult of sensibility. 
Ophelia's Corneilian regard for her honor is rewarded when she ultimately marries 
Hamlet. Dignity requires aristocratic characters and Alexandrines: there are no Grave- 
diggers. Hamlet subdues Polonius's rebellion off-stage, and no duel is fought. The 
urn containing his father's ashes is the trap for the conscience of the Queen. However, 
Ducis did extend the foothold of Shakespeare on the continent; the Ham. production, 
much debated, led to others. Though gradually altered, and receiving better transla- 
tions, what was basically Ducis's Ham. survived for 82 years. —Р.В. 


1272. Каша, David. HAMLET and the Sparing Discoverie, ShS, 24, 1971, 71-77. А 
pamphlet headed A Sparing Discoverie of our English Jesuits (probably printed by 
James Roberts) published in 1601 in connection with the Archpriest Controversy, 
contains numerous verbal similarities to Ham. Twenty-two words in it are used by 
Shakespeare for the first time in Ham., 8 of them appearing in Ham. only. If the 
pamphlet was published in Oct. 1601, Roberts’ Stationers’ Register entry of Ham. on 
July 26, 1602, may be the best terminal dating for Ham. —P.B. 


1273. Shaw, John. Тһе Staging of Parody and Parallels in 1 HENRY IV, ShS, 20, 
1967, 61-73, Elizabethan acting theory, the emblematic stage, the dramatic tradition, and 
the presence of parallels between scenes in the text, combine to suggest that some scenes 
and episodes were staged and played as parodies of others: the two interviews, between 
Hal and Falstaff and Hal and his father, and the parallel scene between Hotspur and 
his wite and Hal and Francis are possible examples, and опе can find others in other 
plays. —Р.В. 


1274. Hobday, С. Н. Imagery and Irony in HENRY У, ShS, 21, 1968, 107-114. 
Image-clusters may provide a key to the feelings with which Shakespeare wrote Н. V. 
Тһе most significant one is associated with death. As in other plays, it is used here at a 
turning point, in this case the outbreak of war. The forced rhetoric and the imagery 
of Henry's speech before Harfleur suggest that Shakespeare had serious reservations 
about his hero. The opening scene supports this view: fear for the Church's lands 
motivates the Archbishop; the argument for Henry's claim to the French throne under- 
mines his claim to the English throne. The resulting war brings suffering on innocent 
heads. Shakespeare's real attitude emerges in his language and, for instance, in his 
juxtaposing William's moving speech with Henry’s inadequate reply and self-pity. 
Agincourt is depicted as a brutal and sordid affair. Falstaff may have been omitted 
when the dramatist saw the expected patriotic play turning into a satire on war. —Р.В. 
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1275. Velz, John W. Clemency, Will, and Just Cause in JULIUS CAESAR, ShS, 22, 
1969, 109-118. А Senecan passage on clemency is an analogue to the "just cause" 
line which Jonson twice mockingly referred to, but gave a different formulation from 
Shakespeare's. It seems closer to the dramatic situation and to Jonson's wording than 
other analogues that have been proposed; if it is а source, and Shakespeare's Caesar 
said what Jonson attributed to him, the Senecan precept about cause and clemency 
would be part of Caesar's self-image as king, whereas others see him as a tyrant. His 
identification of causes with his own will is tyrannical, according to the Senecan context 
and contemporary political thinkers. Brutus had good reason to believe that an entry 
to the crown would lead to tyrannical practice. He goes on to reflect on mercy and 
power along-the lines of Seneca's De Clementia. Elizabethan audiences would see the 
justice of the conspirators' cause. Their later defeat is part of the revenge of Caesar's 
ghost, rather than providential poetic justice; it is the fate of purgers of the realm to die. 

—P.B. 


1276. Anderson, J. J. The Morality of LOVES LABOUR'S LOST, ShS, 24, 1971, 55- 
62. This play depends оп a moral theme for its coherence. АП the courtiers are irre- 
sponsible, but Berowne most spectacularly so because he is aware of what he is doing. 
The affectations—and the integrity—of the commoners reflect on the noblemen, who 
do not grasp the cautionary morality of the Nine Worthies performance to which they 
respond so arrogantly. Marcade carries the same message in earnest. The women 
embody norms of human conduct. But Shakespeare is urbane, and the morality does 
not swallow up the comedy. —P.B. 


1277. Berry, Ralph. Тһе Words of Mercury, 5Һ5, 22, 1969, 69-77. Тһе characters of 
L. L. L, fall into four main groups according to their attitudes toward words. Intel- 
lectual drama underlies the emotional and personal conflicts. The courtiers are 
equivocators who see words as projections of their whims; Berowne lacks even their 
faith in words as counters. The princess and her retinue stand for sound values and 
are opposed to meaningless words. She is the internal arbiter of the play's values; and 
though the ladies play with words they do not devalue them. The clowns, too, are 
realists, not to be deceived: words stand for things. Armado, Holofernes, and 
Nathaniel are concerned with words for their own sake, but Armado can be brought 
to reality, and Holofernes's love of language is genuine. Mercade's entry emphasizes 
the presence of reality, which must be mediated by words. Winter and the words of 
Mercury give the final message. —P.B. 


1278. Alexander, Nigel. Thomas Rymer and OTHELLO, ShS, 21, 1968, 67-77. 
Rymer's objections to the play are based on his championship of "art" against "nature." 
With Aristotle at his elbow, he first considers the plot, but adds the question of its 
moral, finding the plot improbably trivial because of his repugnance for the love 
between Othello and Desdemona. Yet tragic action only becomes possible and develops 
when Othello comes to share Rymer’s view of his own marriage. Quoting Iago approv- 
ingly, Rymer is blind to the other views the play gives because he finds the characters 
who state them unacceptable. But he finds Iago monstrous because he does not have 
the characteristics of a soldier. Also in questioning the moral of the play and the 
tragic role of the trifling handkerchief, Rymer was revealing his neoclassical critical 
bias. He asked valid questions but supplied inadequate answers. —P.B. 


1279. Allen, Ned B. The Two Parts of OTHELLO, ShS, 21, 1968, 13-29. Shake- 
speare's use of Cynthius throws light on his creative process, For the first two acts 
Cynthius merely provides the outline; in Act III Shakespeare follows him very closely 
and goes on making extensive use of his source to the end. The play shows other 
differences between the first two acts and the rest. The change in pace is noticeable, 
and there are a number of inconsistencies that amount to contradictions between the 
first two acts and the rest. The two time-schemes also exist separately: the references 
to a longer time can be explained "if we assume that when he wrote this part of the 
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play Shakespeare thought of all the characters, not as having arrived in Cyprus on the 
previous day, but as having long been there—as in Cynthius." Shakespeare wrote the 
iwo parts of Oth. at different times, or at least in different frames of mind. Possibly he 
wrote the second part first, then planned a beginning more at variance with Cynthius 
without making the remainder consistent with it. Shakespeare's silence about much that 
is mentioned in Acts I and II—his own additions to Cynthius—indicates this. .--Р.В. 


1280. Dean, Winton. Verdi’s OTELLO: A Shakespearian Masterpiece, 5Һ5, 21, 1968, 
87-96. The change from poetic drama to opera places great demands on the librettist, 
and Verdi was fortunate in his collaboration with Arrigio Boito. A great deal of the 
play is sacrificed, and minor characters are dropped; three full figures remain, with 
emphasis on Othello and Desdemona. It is their tragedy, and this is beautifully 
managed. lago is less subtle, more explicitly satanic than in Shakespeare. Boito was 
right to shed the poetry: in opera the music is the poetry, and only the dramatically 
telling detail is needed. A chorus is effectively included, contributing in particular to 
dramatic irony. One advantage inherent in opera is exploited: various voices and 
orchestral “comments” are used simultaneously. Events are compressed, and their 
order changed, but the pace of music is successfully adjusted to that of drama. Verdi 
was at the height of his musical powers, and Otello is the only opera to challenge a 
Shakespeare tragedy and emerge undiminished by the comparison. —P.B. 


1281. de Almeida, Barbara Heliodora С. OTHELLO: A Tragedy Built on a Comic 
Structure, ShS, 21, 1968, 31-38. Shakespeare's theatrical idiom is apparent from the 
first act, in which "commedia dell'arte" and its critical attitudes toward Venice show 
the world to which Desdemona belonged and Othello did not. Othello gives an impres- 
Sion of cruelty because it is built on a comic structure: like a comedy, it relies on its 
plot. Тһе opening scene and other episodes are closer to the world of comedy, as is 
the notion of cuckoldry. Iago is the intriguing servant, a Zanni; other links with the 
"commedia" tradition can be seen in Brabantio as Pantalone, Roderigo as the dure, 
Desdemona as the "amorosa," motherless and resisting her father's will, Cassio as the 
"innamorato," Bianca as the courtesan, and Emilia as the typical serving maid. Othello 
is the contrast to this Venetian world. His moral convictions are the source of the 
tragedy, along with Iago’s ability to view the Venetians dispassionately and inability to 
forsee the passions he would release in Othello. After a certain point, Jago im>rovises: 
“Zanni blunders into the world of tragedy.” —P.B. 


1282. Gardner, Helen. OTHELLO: А Retrospect, 1900-67, ShS, 21, 1968, 1-11. 
Criticism in our century indicates that the play resists interpretation in general terms. 
Opinion on Othello's character has been most divided; modern readers also disagree 
on the issues of love and fidelity. Neither Christian interpretations nor the charges of 
self-dramatization levelled at Othello are adequate treatments of the play's ending. 
Critics who see Othello as unsure of himself do not take the nature of the play's charac- 
terization sufficiently into account. Critics who observe dramatic devices and con- 
ventions help to right the balance. Those who have seen lago as in some real sense 
“honest” seem to ignore Desdemona’s role; but there is justification for seeing Othello 
and Jago as complementary, Jago contributing to the "tragic sense that there is some- 
thing in the very nature of our temporal existence that defeats our highest human needs 
and aspirations." —P.B. 


1283. Hibbard, G. R. OTHELLO and the Pattern of Shakespearean Tragedy, ShS, 21, 
1968, 39-46. Тһе ending of the play confirms the distance between the hero and the 
unheroic world around him; there is no feeling that the world will be changed by his 
death. This distinguishes the pattern of Oth. from the expanding pattern of the other 
tragedies. Shakespeare learned from his history plays the connection between private 
decision and public consequence, а connection missing in Oth., despite the indications 
that the play might be about the recent struggle between Turks and Christians for 
control of the Mediterranean; public affairs give way to private once they have served 
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to stress the value of Othello and his and Desdemona's mutual love. The action contracts 
into the world of Othello's jealousy. Тһе pain one feels at this tragedy resides in its 
complete destruction of everything of value and beauty, simply for the sake of degrada- 
tion. But the ending shows that Iago’s degradation has not ensnared the hero's soul 

—P.B. 


1284. Jones, Emrys. OTHELLO, LEPANTO and the Cyprus Wars, ShS, 21, 1968, 
47-52. Performed at court on Nov. 1, 1604, Oth. may have been written with the new 
king's tastes and opinions in mind, the link being James's heroic poem Lepanto, prob- 
ably written in 1585 and published at least by 1591. The poem quickly became famous, 
and interest in it revived when he acceded to the throne; complimentary references tc 
it accompanied the coronation celebrations in 1604. That Oth. has not been seen in 
this light may be because it is a private tragedy, yet the opening scenes evoke a world 
of public events that must have been significant to an audience still close to the events 
of around 1570. Cynthius's is a peacetime story, first published in 1565; Shake;peare 
seems to have brought the action closer to 1570-71, using the historical number of the 
Turkish fleet and its deployment. The Turkish menace to Christendom was feit 
throughout Shakespeare's life; but the topicality of a 30-year-old battle was increased 
Бу. James’s accession, and provided the opportunity for a compliment from the King’s 
Men to their new patron. ---Р.В. 


1285. Merchant, Christina. Delacroix's Tragedy of Desdemona, ShS, 21, 1968, 79-86. 
Early 19th-century French audiences could scarcely stand to see Desdemona stabbed, 
let alone smothered, and Iago's monstrousness had to be largely concealed, even when 
Romantic fervor was at its height. Delacroix's impressions of the play therefore had 
mixed sources: he had seen fairly orthodox English and radically altered French pro- 
ductions. What finally shaped his conception must have been Rossini's Otello, which 
concentrates on Desdemona's tragic fate. He chose dramatic moments to illustrate: 
the Finale of Act I in which Elmira (in Otello) curses his daughter and Desdemona's 
singing of the wilow song, followed in the opera by Otello's entry, the subject of the third 
drawing. The fourth picture is of the play's closing moments, in which Desdemona's 
father bears the burden of tragedy. Delacroix's illustrations shed light on contemporary 
French attitudes, —Р.В. 


1286. Scragg, Leah. lago—Vice or Devil? ShS, 21, 1968, 53-65. The ambiguity of 
Iago’s motivation has been attributed to the attempt to translate the traditional Vice into 
realistic drama. But Iago might be linked with the Devil of Mysteries, who shares the 
Vice's traditional characteristics, but is not amoral: he is immoral and motivated. 
Though the figure was gradually supplanted by the Morality Vice, The Castle of Per- 
severance, for instance, still shows the Evil Angel as man's chief enemy, and in Man- 
kind it is Titivillus, who "syngnyfyes the fend of helle.” The Devil in John Bale’s The 
Temptation of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by Satan (1538) is a clear pointer to 
the kind of motivated Devil Таро is. While the amoral demonstrative Vice could pass 
into farce, the figure passed into Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, as a motivated 
figure pursuing revenge. lago's relationship with the powers of.darkness is emphasized, 
and he is malevolent, affronted by virtues and beauty. —P.B. 


1287. Brockbank, J. P. PERICLES and the Dream of Immortality, ShS, 24, 1971, 
105-116. This play has to do with the attempts of art to encompass mortality. Since 
plays are about life, Shakespeare's last plays seem to touch on the riddle of immortality 
and to set it aside, but the poet's language can intimate the inexpressible, as with the 
comprehensive metaphor of the sea that surrounds the tale of Per. The old tale and 
its disarmingly simple presentation were in fashion; the play stays close to its narrative 
sources. But, as in the other "Last Plays," one is kept conscious of contrivance: it is in 
art, not necessarily in reality, that the moral order is reaffirmed, here through the 
delightful and prepostrous reawakenings of the life of the affections after desolating loss, 
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a movement centered in the storm at sea, expressing an elemental and elementary 
cycle. Repetitive treatment steadily increases the significance of central episodes, 
gathered together in the recognition scene. Per. lets us live through deatns to a gay 
and imaginatively satisfying outcome. —P.B. 


1288. McLuskie, Kathleen E. Shakespeare's *Earth-treading Stars": the Image of the 
Masque in ROMEO AND JULIET, ShS, 24, 1971, 63-69. The masque gets Romeo 
into the Capulet house in an atmosphere of love, youth and revelling. But a masque 
also allows disguised enemies to enter, with dangerous consequences. Tybalt rejects 
masquing; Mercutio wears a permanent mask. Тһе masque scene contains all the 
elements of the story. The lovers have to grow beyond the conventions of masquerade 
to a new sense of reality. Masque imagery throughout the play suggests both joy and 
tragedy, and calls to mind traditional and emblematic associations of love and death. 
It echoes in the scene of Juliet's supposed death and in the graveyard scene, helping to 
create the feeling that the lovers triumph. Тһе masque is related to presaging dreams, 
in а similar relationship to the world of sense. —Р.В. 


1289. Torbarina, Јоѕір. ROMEO AND JULIET and the Petrarchan Tradition, SRetA, 
No. 29-32, 1970-71, 221-240. Shakespeare's use of the Petrarchan tradition may be 
traced through Philippe Desportes and Constable. In the Sonnets and comedies the 
allusions are largely satirical, or mocking imitations of the amorous antitheses and 
affected exaggerations. Romeo provides the best evidence of Shakespeare's criticism of 
and partial surrender to the convention. The strambotto form and type, introduced in 
English by Wyatt, is used in Romeo in speeches by Romeo and Benvolio. Metaphors of 
the school of Serafino are used particularly in the opening sequences dealing with 
Romeo's love of Rosalind. Тһе developing deep relationship with Juliet brings pure, 
sincere language, a transformation of the convention; but later other characters (e.g. 
Capulet) use it in reference to tbe couple; Paris speaks a strambotto at the monument, 
as does Escalus in the closing lines of the play. At the height of the love poetry con- 
ventional Petrarchan metaphors are turned into rich poetry. —R.M.V.K. 


1290. Villaregio, Oscar M. Shakespeare's ROMEO AND JULIET: Its Spanish Source, 
ShS, 20, 1967, 95-105. Lope de Vega's Castelvines y Monteses could have antedated 
Romeo, and there are many parallels between them. Тһе verbal parallels between the 
respective moonlight scenes cannot be traced to an earlier source available to either 
dramatist. With its frequent sword-play, Romeo smacks of the Spanish comedia de 
capa y espada, of which Lope's play is typical. Also, the Spanish genre often includes 
а message-carrying duenna. At the end of Lope's play, as of Shakespeare's, El Sefior 
de Verona takes charge. Detailed examination of the various possible sources, evidence 
of a possible early date of composition for Castelvines y Monteses, and the numerous 
parallels, all point to the conclusion that Shakespeare knew Vega's play well when he 
wrote Romeo. [For a refutation of this argument, see Donald McGrady, ROMEO AND 
JULIET has no Spanish Source, ShakS, 1969, 20-24 (AES, 16:7, Mar. 1973, 1911), 

—P.B. 


1291. Friedman, Lester D. Shakespeare's Ambiguous Hero: A Re-examination of 
Hector, Thoth, 12:2, Win. 1972, 50-58. Shakespearean critics have erroneously chosen 
Hector as the bero of Troi. because of his noble-sounding and highly rhetorical 
speeches. Yet Hector's actions belie his words. Не is motivated by a desire for personal 
Blory rather than by a sense of civic duty. By creating this discrepancy between his 
words and deeds, Shakespeare presents Hector as an ambiguous character who is not 
really more admirable than Troilus, Cressida, or Ulysses. Thus there are no heroes in 
this pessimistic play, only weak and flawed characters trapped in a corrupt and ruth- 
less world. —E.J.Ca. 


1292. Weimann, Robert. Laughing with the Audience: THE TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA and the Popular Tradition of Comedy, ShS, 22, 1969, 35-42. Modern 
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studies of the actor-audience relationship and of the Elizabethan platform stage modify 
our conceptions of the theatrical modes and possibilities of Shakespearean comedy and 
of the laughter in it. Laughing with the audience can be seen as a means of organizing 
the dramatic experience, for instance іп Т, С. V. The laughter aroused by someone who 
can see and enjoy his own comicality is part of the whole. The link established 
between Speed and the audience is in part & unity of mirth with the actor, helping to 
build up the comic vision that controls and evaluates the main themes, Launce freely 
directs laughter at himself in a flexible relationship between character and actor, 
playing to and with the audience and sharing its delight. This is in the Vice and clown 
tradition, but Launce's role is integrated, an element in the play's implicit judgment. A 
disguised character like Julia has a similar extended awareness, which makes the 
audience participate in the playing of the game and invites it to contribute to the comic 
vision. —P.B. 


1293. Matchett, William H. Some Dramatic Techniques in THE WINTER'S TALE, 
ShS, 22, 1969, 93-107. Even without stage directions, we can trace Shakespeare's 
intended manipulation of audience response. Не prepares for Leontes's suspicion and 
jealousy when Hermione enters visibly pregnant, Polixenes speaks of a nine month's 
stay in terms of conception and fertility, and Hermione urges him to stay. One is led 
to feel that Leontes is slow to realize what has been going on. The bear scene draws 
attention to the mechanics of staging and the medium, and prepares for the later part 
of the play by disorienting the audience with regard to the tone: is it tragic or comic? 
In the statue scene, the spectators' realization that Hermione is alive is delayed as long 
as possible, and one undergoes Leontes's recognition. The climax is in a silent embrace, 
appropriate to the play's concern with the limits of language; similarly, an abrupt 
final arrangement of couples draws attention to the inadequacy of art. Yet art and life 
coalesce in the final miracle, in which the audience participates, as it shared in the 
original guilt. —P.B. 


1294, Barber, C. L. “Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget”: ‘Transformation in 
PERICLES and THE WINTER’S TALE, 5Һ5, 22, 1969, 59-67. The epiphanies of the 
late romances, with principal characters becoming virtually sacred figures while 
remaining human, develop from a dramatic movement different from that of earlier 
festive comedies, a movement concerned with family ties and their freedom from 
sexual degradation. Miraculous restorations accompany inner transformations. When 
Pericles sees the mother in the daughter, his line recalls the incest of Antiochus; but 
the motive reaches resolution and sexuality is exorcised. The final meeting with Thaisa 
is anticlimactic, Pericles having undergone his transformation in the recognition scene 
with Marina. In W. T. Leontes’s reconciliation with Polixenes leads to his recovery of 
Hermione, the combination of sacred statue and real mother and wife. Р.В. 


1295, Berman, Ronald. Anarchy and Order in RICHARD Ш and KING JOHN, 5Ь5, 
20, 1967, 51-59. These two plays are distinguished from the other histories by the 
skepticism, irony, and wit of their “heroes,” who question the ideals they stand for. 
Richard, the Bastard, and Edmund in Lear form a group of conscious outsiders, who 
reject old beliefs and express faith in the self. Richard's is the new fluid type of intelli- 
gence that accepts no universal truths, conducts each encounter on its own terms, and 
wins. Faulconbridge perceives that commodity, not code rule the world. Richard's 
and Edmund's reasoning leaves important human elements out of account and fails, 
while Faulconbridge proceeds beyond reasoning to patriotism. The characters reflect 
the clash between tradition and present necessity, order, and Realpolitik. But their 
emphasis does not take into account the working of time, the links of cause and effect. 
Time and order reassert themselves. —P.B. 


1296. Hapgood, Robert. Shakespeare's Thematic Modes of Speech: RICHARD II to 
HENRY V, ShS, 20, 1967, 41-49. Central modes of speech contribute to the tones 
and meaning of plays. In R. If the central mode is denunciation though Richard lacks 
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the nerve and indulges іп the anti-mode of acquiescence; denunciation would be 
impolitic for Bolingbroke. 1 H. IV is retrospective throughout, not merely in exposition. 
Characters reconstruct the past to suit themselves, and looks into the future are the 
anti-mode. True and false report is the mode of 2 H. IV, in which decay in communi- 
cation reflects the play’s concern with physical and moral decay. True and direct 
speech is the chief anti-mode, and Hal learns to use it. Henry V is dominated by 
dispute, though it moves from concord at the beginning to concord at the end. Тһе 
king provides the anti-mode of agreement. The four plays show, widen, and finally 
close the gap between words and deeds, with Hal's voice the positive note. —P.B. 


1297. Jember, Gregory K. Glory, Jest, and Riddle: The Three Deaths of Falstaff, 
Thoth, 12:3, Sp./Sum. 1972, 30-38. In attempting to interpret Falstaff critics have 
concentrated primarily on external description and have not accounted for the con- 
sistent development of this character. Throughout the 3 plays in which he appears, his 
nature and function are adjusted to coincide with the treatment of the historical theme. 
In 1 H. ГУ he is the embodiment of the comic spirit; he becomes reduced to the role 
of comic jester in 2 H. ТУ; and in Н. V. he is depicted as a dying old man. As the 
character of Falstaff descends in stature, that of Prince Hal rises, until the prince has 
ascended to his rightful place on the throne and Falstaff has been laid in his grave. 

—E.J.Ca. 


1298. Rees, Joan. Revenge, Retribution, and Reconciliation, ShS, 24, 1971, 31-35. 
Shakespeare’s handling of plot material enables us to see him struggling at the “pre- 
idea” stage: to derive the creative act primarily from a conceptualizing power is to turn 
the situation back to front. Evil and its results can provide three basic plots: revenge, 
retribution, and reconciliation. The first and third leave a gap to be filled in. Cym. 
апа W. T. show Shakespeare using a great deal of episodic material and, as in Temp., 
exploiting the revenge potential inherent in the reconciliation plot. In W. T., he 
stopped а gap with the sheep-shearing, and instead of the expected reunion of Leontes 
and Perdita he provided the resuscitation of Hermione. The last acts of Lear show the 
working out, simultaneously, of grateful retribution material and more awkward recon- 
ciliation, with a final shocking death to keep attention on Lear. Shakespeare may have 
arrived at the dramatic effects іп the working, rather than as embodiments of the ideas 
with which critics are tempted to credit him. —P.B. 


1299. Warren, Roger. Why Does It End Well? Helena, Bertram, and the SONNETS, 
ShS, 22, 1969, 79-92. Тһе ending of All's W. is neither cynical nor indifferent. The 
Sonnets provide an illuminating commentary. The play is basically about Heiena and 
Bertram, not about a moral theme. Her intense love and capacity for suffering are 
very human; and the merciless treatment of Bertram makes one suspect that Shake- 
speare's personal feelings are involved. There are affinities with the Sonnets in 
Helena's language, in the problems of birth versus merit and unrequited love, and in 
the outspoken condemnation of Bertram. His characterization is so consistent that it 
must be deliberate. Helena's love is made so strong to make it the force to make the 
play end well. Shakespeare's Sonnets suggest that he had something personal to say 
about the power of love and forgiveness. —P.B. 


1300. Grivelet, Michel. Shakespeare's “War with Time”: the SONNETS and RICH- 
ARD П, ShS, 23, 1970, 69-78. Study of the relationship between R. Ш and the 
Sonnefs contributes to a proper understanding of Shakespeare's attitude toward time. 
Closeness to the play appears particularly in the first 17 Sonnets, but also later, in 
similarities of imagery, themes, and treatment (also found in Lucr.) The Sonnets are 
irradiated with an imaginative energy drawn from the drama of. Richard. —P.B. 


1301. Ewbank, Inga-Stina. *More Pregnantly than Words": Some Uses and Limita- 
tions of Visual Symbolism, ShS, 24, 1971, 13-18. The dichotomy between what is said 
and what is shown is unreal in a Shakespeare play. But contemporary producers are 
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emphasizing visual demonstrations, in ventures which may war with the text. Shake- 
speare’s poetry makes us see more than could be shown on the stage; but he also had 
a theater that could show more than words can express: some moments are more 
visual, some more verbal], than others. Visual symbolism cannot replace the exploration 
of characters through language. One can see in individual plays—as in the Sonnets— 
a purposeful dialectic between what is seen and what is said. —P.B. 


1302. Kantak, V. Y. An Approach to Shakespearian Comedy, ShS, 22, 1969, 7-13. 
We lack an adequate idea of the form in which Shakespeare embodies his complex 
comic vision with subtle workmanship. His sympathetic power of character creation 
is not the whole secret; progression from sadness to happiness is not an adequate 
description, nor is organization around a satirical viewpoint, nor insistence on conserva- 
tive social correction. The comedy is exploratory, and no less metaphysical than the 
tragedy. The prerational joyous release, the elementary self-assertion of life, and the 
saturnalian element are essential to Shakespeare’s comedies and their effect on us. The 
festive element is dominant over the social situation, the festive release clarifying the 
various chance encounters in significant settings. There are great moments when 
opposite polarities are drawn into sudden confrontation, like the great moments of the 
tragedies, Playing and masquerade, the world as a stage, are central; Shakespeare’s art 
is profoundly impressed with the sense of life as a mode of playing. —P.B. 


1303. Mincoff, Marco. Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Baroque Tragedy, ShS, 20, 1967, 
1-15. Distinctions between Shakespearean tragedy and a later, 17th-century type that 
Fletcher introduces show Shakespeare's strength. In Shakespeare, the conflict is within 
the individual; a generation later it involves a social rather than a religious moral code. 
Fletcher may have been popular for his moral topicality (which does not last), but 
rational tragedy is without Shakespeare's sense of the mystery in life. The rational 
hero debating issues seems free, unlike the Shakespearean protagonist. Characteriza- 
tion shows a second distinction, Shakespeare presenting rounded characters from а 
stable omniscient point of view, the later writers presenting impressionistic sketches in 
which the bewildering situations define the characters. Fletcher moves in the direction 
of Racine or Dryden in concentration on universal passions. In structure, however, 
Shakespeare is closer to the supposed classical pyramid, while the Baroque line is 
hectic and ready for adaptation to the 5-act structure. —Р.В. 


1304. Muir, Kenneth. Shakespeare's Poets, ShS, 23, 1970, 91-100. The views оп 
poetry expressed in Shakespeare's plays are all suspect, because they are appropriate 
to the particular character; but the references are uniformly disparaging. None of his 
poets, unless he was responsible for Lodowick in Edward Ш, emerge with much credit. 
For a period Shakespeare gave his major characters mainly prose to speak, in the 
interest, perhaps, of characterization and realism. —Р.В. 


1305. Muir, Kenneth. Shakespeare the Professional, ShS, 24, 1971, 37-46. Shake- 
speare has not always been thought of as a skillful dramatist. Yet he was intimately 
concerned with every aspect of his theater; only Moliére was similarly a professional. 
This involved the temptations and the advantages of writing for the present. Не had to 
learn to make his language dramatic, to characterize through language; mastery of 
dramatic prose may have led to verse mastery. His professionalism is also apparent in 
his imagery, his seeking out and adapting plot material, his identification with his 
characters and the scope they give the actors, his non-naturalistic rhetoric, and his 
knowledge of audience response. Acting and writing extended his powers of empathy. 

—P.B. 


1306. Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespeare's Unnecessary Characters, ShS, 20, 1967, 
75-82. То some of Shakespeare's minor characters one can assign clearly-defined 
dramatic functions; others can be seen to serve thematic ends; the presence of others 
remains a puzzle. In some cases the character may һауе changed іп the writing. 
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Modern critics are not as ready to dismiss minor characters (Shakespeare seems to have 
introduced them freely) as were writers of earlier periods. —P.B. 


1307. Weil, Herbert S., Jr. Comic Structure and Tonal Manipulation in Shakespeare 
and Some Modern Plays, ShS, 22, 1969, 27-33. There are similarities in the demands 
made upon the spectator by the best modern plays and by most of Shakespeare's 
comedies. Modern dramatists play with the convention of the comedy ending, and 
use puzzling structures to present spectators from knowing what to expect. Shake- 
speare's hints that the resolution is not the whole answer are muted, and he never 
suggests that the future beyond the play cannot be faced. But his comedies are open 
to varying interpretations. The spectator remains detached and js invited to form his 
own views and attitudes: sometimes straightforward acceptance, as called for by Dream, 
sometimes other attitudes, as with Meas. or Much. A rigid definition of comedy as a 
work with a happy ending can apply only to formal aspects. Realism in many of the 
comedies leads to doubts about their epiphanies. But the endings succeed on their own 
terms, as in the good modern plays: the recognition that the ending is right is simply 
delayed. —P.B. 


1308. Wilson, Edward M. SHAKESPEARE AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: Some 
Qualifications, ShS, 23, 1970, 79-89 (Roland Mushat Frye, Princeton U., 1963). 
There are parallels in the Inquisition's censorship of Spanish texts by Roman Catholic 
authors to the treatment given Shakespeare's First Folio by Father William Sankey 
between 1641 and 1651; this should be taken into account when Sankey's expurgation is 
related to the question of how far Shakespeare's plays reflect Christian or Catholic 
teaching. Nor should the enduring influence of the old religion in Shakespeare's 
England be neglected. In 17th-century Spain, clearly allegorical drama like Calderón 
de la Barca's Autos sacramentales reached a wide audience; Elizabethan and Jacobean 
audiences may well have responded similarly to allegory—as they did when hearing 
sermons. There were also, despite Elizabeth’s proclamation of 1559 and the Blasphemy 
Act, numerous explicitly religious plays. One should not be too certain that 
Shakespeare never dramatized specifically Christian ideas. - —P.B. 


1309. Barton, Anne. Shakespeare and the Limits of Language, 5Һ5, 24, 1971, 19-30. 
Modern society’s obsession with the limitations of language has been reflected in con- 
temporary drama, in which words measure the gap between individuals instead of 
bridging it. In their faith in language the Elizabethans have been thought to be at the 
opposite extreme; but in Shakespeare, for instance, the word is not allowed an unexam- 
ined triumph. In Marlowe (Tamburlaine), rhetoric can master reality; in R. H it can- 
not. Hal is not taken in by Falstaff's brilliant transformations of reality, and as king 
he can hardly communicate with the Marlovian Pistol (1 & 2 H. IV). Even L. L. L. 
ends with the defeat of the word, and other comedies contain corrupters of words. Тһе 
tragedies submit language to its most severe scrutiny. In Lear, it frequently fails in 
relation to the tangible, or to events: its custodians are madmen or fools, the glib, or 
the corrupt. Coriolanus's tragedy is worked out in terms of his attitude toward words. 
Even the final romances, with characters appearing sealed off from each other, reflect no 
faith in words. Temp. may have been a point in his investigation of language beyond 
which Shakespeare could not proceed. [Antony, 1 H. VI, Twel, and Errors are also 
discussed.] —P.B. 


1310. Cusack, Bridget. Shakespeare and the Tune of the Time, ShS, 23, 1970, 1-12. 
Shakespeare's skill as a manipulator of language is seen in the use he makes of the 
shifting language conditions of his time. His prose provides norms of usage against 
which the choices in the verse can be judged apart from formal requirements (where 
alternative pronunciation gave him great freedom). "Vocabulary, syntax, and mor- 
phology reveal deliberate signaling of the colloquialism or formality, obsolescence or 
newness, in the interests, for instance, of characterization or parody. Two current 
meanings for the same word provide puns of meaning rather than sound. —P.B. 
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1311. Hawkes, Terence. Shakespeare's Talking Animals, ShS, 24, 1971, 47-54. The 
idea that man's superiority over animals lies in his ability to speak is ancient. In 
Elizabethan society language was still more oral than literate. Shakespeare's plays show 
а deep commitment to oral language. Dependent on memory, an oral society adapts its 
own past to look like its present in myth rather than history; the bias toward con- 
sistency makes it conservative. The history plays find in Hal a king who can com- 
municate freely with all members of his English-speaking society. Іп the tragedies, 
man's fundamental communicative functions break down until finally restored; Ham. 
illustrates how the playing situation embodies this function. A non-literate community 
might see writing as a threat, reducing both language and memory. In L. L. L. Navarre 
and his "bookmen" betray their nature as tzlking animals, and must learn the recipro- 
cal—dramatic—nature of speech. The theater poet has faith in the apparently ephem- 
eral medium of speech. —P.B. 


1312. Hibbard, С. R. Words, Action, and Artistic Economy, ShS, 23, 1970, 49-58. 
The dramatist, rhetorician, and poet in Shakespeare sometimes failed, despite his 
awareness and self-criticism, to cooperate in early plays. As he learned to concentrate 
on the stage characters and situation instead of trying to speak directly to the audience, 
his language came to serve many purposes simultaneously. Тһе development can be 
followed in his handling of the same set of ideas and associations in a number of con- 
texts: one can watch poetry becoming increasingly geared to action, despite Shake- 
speare's exuberant delight in words and figures of speech. --Р.В. 


1313. Hudson, Kenneth. Shakespeare's Use of Colloquia! Language, ShS, 23, 1970, 
39-48. On what basis can one claim that Shakespeare had an exceptional ear for the 
real colloquial language of his day? If one can catch the rhythms and phrases in much 
extant written material, how does one assess the skill with which the raw material was 
exploited? One must turn to dramatic and artistic effectiveness. Compared with his 
contemporaries, Shakespeare “squeezed colloquial speech harder, so that more of the 
tedious stuff has dropped out”; his instinct for imagery disciplined his writing, and he 
had a more highly developed sense of satire. He transformed colloquial language into 
something different and unforgettable. —P.B. 


1314. Salmon, Vivian. Some Functions of Shakespearian Word-formation, ShS, 23, 
1970, 13-26. Greater precision is needed ir the study of Shakespeare's neologisms. 
Linguistic analysis of the methods of word-formation he employed (of the many avail- 
able at the time) shows the grammatical, metrical, syntactic or stylistic results he was 
seeking, and his originality, particularly when, for poetic or dramatic reasons, he moved 
beyond the requirements of normal Elizabethan speech. --Р.В. 


1315. Smithers, G. V. Guide-lines for Interpreting the Uses of the Suffix ‘ed’ in 
Shakespeare's English, ShS, 23, 1970, 27-37. The English suffix -ed is the result 
of a typical fusion of two distinct and ancient earlier elements: the ending of the past 
participle of weak verbs, and a suffix used to form adjectives from nouns with no 
cognate verbs: -ate is an equivalent case on the model of Latin -à-tus. Shakespeare 
provides many examples of -ed as an adjective-forming suffix, not always limited in 
sense to the original "having, provided with." Не also extended his use to nouns for 
which there originally were cognate verbs, e.g. “disdained” as the equivalent of “dis- 
dainful.” Numerous words usually analyzed as past participles or past participial 
adjectives should be analyzed as adjectival, formations directly on the noun. The least 
well understood cases are those in which it can be established, for instance from the 
meaning in context, that the suffix -ed has its adjectival value when added to words 
that were unambiguously and exclusively verbs, such as “accept.” The suffix can be 
the equivalent of -able or present participial -img. —P.B. 


1316. Brown, John Russell. Free Shakespeare, ShS, 24, 1971, 127-135. Today Shake- 
speare does not abide the question of audiences; directors are too busy, in alliance with 
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designers, providing particular answers, searching for something new. Тһе choice of a 
unifying idea limits the presentation of what Shakespeare wrote. A freer mode of 
presentation should be sought, and aids to arriving at it might be thrust sfages, the 
same lighting for spectators and actors, quicker pace and shorter productions, and 
freedom of interpretation and movement for actors. —P.B. 


1317. Evans, Gareth Lloyd. Shakespeare, the Twentieth Century, and *Behaviorism," 
ShS, 20, 1967, 133-142. The democratic philosophy of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
under Peter Hall is reflected in its ensemble playing and its interpretations, which tend 
to "democratize" the social strata in the plays. Тһе demands for contemporaneity have 
been met by discreet cutting, and by reshaping, notably of Twel., Ham., and the Н. VI 
plays. The Elsinore world of power politics in Ham. came across strongly, but the 
play's timelessness disappeared in the unprincely prince and in unpoetical delivery. 
History was seen from our point of view: Hal was an onlooker, Falstaff an observed 
character in a play, Hotspur was no dramatic alternative, and the King had little of 
Bolingbroke in him (1 & 2 H. IV). The modernization of lines, the reading and the 
special effects show the urge to be “with it.” Each device may be good or bad; what 
remains debatable is the policy of insisting on contemporaneity, and the behaviorism 
in which it is manifested. —P.B. 


1318. Evans, Gareth Lloyd. Shakespeare and the Actors: Notes Towards Interpre- 
fations, ShS, 21, 1968, 115-125. John Gielgud appeals to emotional responses through 
his respect for the poetry. Laurence Olivier “becomes” the role, and makes characters 
fellow-humans; but despite the naturalism he has grandeur, the larger-than-life, in 
common with Gielgud. Paul Scofield's intellectually searching readings inevitably win 
sympathy, at odds, for instance, with the Macb. envisaged by Peter Hall (Stratford, 
1967). If Scofield is Olivier's heir, Ian Richardson is in the line of Gielgud with his 
sense of the melody of the line; he allows the text to model the speaking. The question 
remains whether the two kinds of acting virtues can be combined. —P.B. 


1319. Evans, Gareth Lloyd. Interpretation or Experience? Shakespeare at Stratford, . 
ShS, 23, 1970, 131-135. Contemporary actors seem reluctant to “give.” As J. C. Trewin 
has suggested in Flourish (R.S.C., 1969), they may be more “intent on interpreting a 
play to us rather than letting us experience it." It is currently easier to recall directors 
than actors. Their interpretations have three aspects—academic, visual, and “сспіетро- 
rary"—to engulf the experience. Twel, in John Barton's production, was the exception, 
being an interpretation acquired from, rather than imposed on, the play. —P.B. 


1320. Thomson, Peter. A Necessary Theatre: Тһе Royal Shakespeare Season 1970 
Reviewed, ShS, 24, 1971, 117-126. There is not yet at Stratford a discernible company 
style; more ideas are accommodated than defined. [John, R. ІШ, T. С. V., Ham., Meas., 
and Dream are reviewed.] —P.B. 


1321. Weimann, Robert. Shakespeare on the Modern Stage: Past Significance and 
Present Meaning, ShS, 20, 1967, 113-120. Criticism of Shakespeare productions by 
theater critics and scholars reflects the distinctions between assessment of modern 
readings and of Shakespeare's original product. Authenticity may be defined in terms 
of Shakespeare theater or of relevance to a modern audience. The impossibility of 
archaeological production makes the cantemporary emphasis tempting, but the essential 
historica] element cannot be ignored successfully. What the play represents and 
expresses must be put across on the play's terms, but for the intended emctional or 
moral impact on a modern audience, contemporary equivalents must be souzht. One 
must start with the text, recognize the similarity and not just the difference of past and 
present, and let the "timeless" emerge. In a "modern" Ham. production in Berlin, the 
moral fought the text and its Renaissance assumptions. In a production in Karl-Marx- 
Stadt, Ham. remained a Renaissance play, though problems were deeply probed and 
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revealed modern significance. Both, however, missed something of Hamlet's character 
and special dramatic status. --Р.В. 


1322. Rosenfeld, Sybil. The Grieves Shakespearian Scene Designs, ShS, 20, 1967, 107- 
112. Т.Н. Grieves and his two sons Thomas and William, made notable contributions 
to Shakespearean scene design at Covent Garden and Drury Lane in the first half of 
the 19th century. They tried to meet the contemporary taste for antiquarian exactness 
and spectacular scenes, and were open to criticism as well as praise on both counts; 
but they set high standards. —P.B. 


1323. de Almeida, Barbara Heliodora C. Shakespeare in Brazil, ShS, 20, 1967, 121-124. 
Brazilian experience of Shakespeare has been largely indirect, filtered through French 
and Portuguese culture. Ducis's adaptations, for instance, were produced in preference 
to original translations. Continental companies and actors on holiday visits to Brazil 
brought Shakespeare productions with them. In modern times, amateur and student 
productions created a new interest in Shakespeare before new commercial ventures 
followed suit. A gap from 1956 to 1964 reflected, among other things, difficulties 
with translations. Shakespeare is a powerful influence, but more off stage than on. 
—P.B. 


1324. Dutu, Alexandru. Recent Shakespeare Performances in Romania, ShS, 20, 1967, 
125-131. Shakespeare has been performed and enjoyed in Romania for a century, but 
the last two decades reflect the attainment of a deeper and wider knowledge of his plays 
and the fact that they are reaching ever-larger audiences, not only through the mass- 
media, but also through the network of National and State Theatres. Recent productions 
have included plays not previously seen in Romania: Per., Cym., and Troi. The 
dramatist’s humanistic values have been put across, along with his confrontations of 
ideas. The large number of productions has been accompanied by publications, transla- 
tions, and a Shakespeare Exhibition (1964). —P.B. 


1325. Bell, Mary. Walter Whiter’s Notes on Shakespeare, ShS, 20, 1967, 83-94. Іп 
addition to Whiter’s Specimen of a Commentary on Shakspeare, there are unpublished 
notebooks and loose papers in the Cambridge U. Library containing comments on 
textual and interpretative problems in 24 of his plays. His allegiance to Malone is 
clear in his respect for the Folio and emphasis on the Elizabethan theater. He was 
interested in the association of ideas and followed this up in discussing puns and iterative 
imagery: and his interest in language and wice reading made him a shrewd commenta- 
tor on textual cruxes. He laid the foundations of “many so-called ‘modern’ trends of 
thought on Shakespeare.” —P.B. 


1326. Habicht, Werner, and Hans Walter Gabler. Shakespeare Studies in German: 
1959-68, ShS, 23, 1970, 113-123. [The article systematically surveys German publica- 
tions and -dissertations on Shakespeare, with coments on trends and particular works, 
noting wtih regret “an increasing unawareness of these studies in the English-speaking 
world” and the resulting “independent grappling with parallel problems."] —P.B. 


1327. Tritt, Carleton S. The Language of Capitalization in Shakespeare’s First Folio, 
VisL, 7:1, Win. 1973, 41-50. Neither of the two main explanations for Elizabethan 
capitalization—"conventional noun groupings” or “contextual emphasis”—accounts for 
its vagaries during that period; and neither accounts adequately for ways in which 
Elizabethan typesetters used capitals to signal the connotative values of words. Statistics 
derived from 11 of the 36 plays in the first folio show that the compositors often 
capitalized emotionally charged words; e.g., words carrying “extraordinary feelings of 
elevation, uniqueness, or particularity”; and certain words in high or serious literary 
genre that are not capitalized in the low genre of comedy. —J.B.S. 


СЕ: Items 1237, 1254, 1256, 1257, 1331, 1360, and 1479. 
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Sir Philip Sidney 
1328. Isler, Alan D. Moral Philosophy and the Family in Sidney s ARCADIA, HLQ, 
31:4, Aug. 1968, 359-371. Well-knowing and well-doing, "the Ethicke and Politique 
consideration," are the concern of the Arcadia. Both poetry and philosophy were seen 
as aiming at this right reason; the Arcadia is a treatise in its aim, a poem in its expression 
of the poetic imagination: the functions of treatise and poem are one. In the depiction 
of the effects of the overthrow of reason, one link in the shaken chain of correspon- 
dences is the family or household, between the individual and the body politic. 
Basilius's misdirected reason results in his inadequacy as the head of a household, in 
his irresponsibility as a governor, and in his own personal downfall. Unreason triumphs 
at all levels. The story is reinforced and illuminated by the episode of the Paphlagonian 
king. —P.B. 
John Skelton 
1329. Gingerich, Owen, and Melvin 7. Tucker. Тһе Astronomical Dating of Skelton's 
GARLAND OF LAUREL, HLQ, 32:3, May 1969, 207-220. Skelton wrote this work 
many years before its publication in 1523. The astronomical details of its opening lines 
tally with May 8, 1495. They were selected by Skelton to suit his theme, but other 
aspects of the poem also point to early composition. Characters alluded to can be 
more readily identified if one alludes to the 1490's, and the most likelv period for 
Skelton's residence at the castle of Sheriff Hutton is from 1489 to 1499, The mode 
and tone of the poem are also strikingly different from what Skelton wrote around 
1523. His other dream allegory, the Bouge of Court, is from 1498, Composition in 
about 1495 fits the dates of Skelton's laureations. Its reissue, revised, in 1523, is 
accompanied by what may be apologies to Cardinal Wolsey for the satire in Why Come 
Ye Not to Court (1522), omitted from the 1523 publication. —P.B. 


Jeremy Taylor 
1330. Davis, Kimberley Scott. JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE GREAT REBELLION: 
A STUDY OF HIS MIND AND TEMPER IN CONTROVERSY, MQR, 11:2, Sp. 
1972, 143-144 (rev.-art., Frank Livingstone Huntley, U. of Mich., 1970). The little 
recent criticism of Taylor is even more unkind than the old. Huntley, however, finds 
Taylor's work neither unintellectual nor unreadable, but dichotomous exposition, rooted 
in the dialectic of Christian discourse. In Taylor's arguments complementary halves are 
synthesized logically and retorically, each half characterized. by further division. 
Although Huntley puts too much effort into defining his subject, his careful study may 
encourage others to read 'Taylor. . —E.H. 


Henry Vaughan 
Cf.: Item 1258. 


John Webster 


1331. Legarde, Fernand. Webster et le MERCHANT OF VENICE, Caliban, 8, 1971, 
3-11. The account of Websters indebtedness to Shakespeare must be increased by 
numerous echoes, some vague, some precise, of Mrch. in The White Devil, The Duchess 
of Malfi, and The Devil's Law Case. (In French) —W.D.P. 


Drama 
1332. Hunter, G. K. Seneca and the Elizabethans: A Case-Study in ‘Influence,’ ShS, 
20, 1967, 17-26. Senecan influence on Elizabethan tragedy cannot be adduced from 
parallel passages, nor from imitations like those in Thomas Hughes's The Misfortunes 
of Arthur. The more important the play, the less the thesis applies to it. Competing 
factors in the whole cultural context must be taken into account. The argument for 
Senecan influence disregards the vernacular tradition and wrongly assumes that only 
tragedy can influence tragedy. Ovid loomed larger, and contains much that is called 
Senecan. Seneca's devotion to horror and insistence on divine malevolence left little 
mark, the 5-act structure seems more likely to have come from Terence, and Senecan 
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quotations are incidental decorations. Classical purity of dramatic form is nowhere 
evident in Elizabethan tragedy, with its aggregative structure, accumulation of violence, 
and acting and staging methods to which Seneca could contribute nothing. —P.B. 


1333. Rowan, D. F. А Neglected Jones/ Webb Theatre Project: “Barber-Surgeons’ Hall 
Writ Large," ShS, 23, 1970, 125-129. [This article is a synopsis of Rowan’s article in 
New Theatre Magazine, 9, 1969, 6-15.] Two drawings in the Jones-Webb collection 
in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford, may represent the imaginative theater 
project suggested to Inigo Jones by the proportions of the first Barber-Surgeons' Hall. 
The drawings may antedate that of the Cockpit-in-Court. There are many points of 
agreement between the drawings and the Second Blackfriars as Richard Hosley has 
"reconstructed" it (in The Elizabethan Theatre, ed, David Galloway, Macmillan, 
Toronto, 1969), as well as general resemblances to the Cockpit. —P.B. 


General 
1334, Elton, G. К. Tudor Historians, Listener, 86:2218, Sept. 30, 1971, 436-437 
(rev.-art,, May McKisack, Medieval History іп the Tudor Age, Oxford U., 1971). Tudor 
historians were called upon to justify political developments by showing historical 
precedent; they become interested in the study of history for its own sake. Threats to 
the survival of primary source material encouraged antiquarians. Polvdore Vergil 
showed Edmund Hall how to turn chronicle into dramatic history and incited scholars 
to prove the glories of England's past (by Polydore's demolition of the accepted myths 
of Geoffrey of Monmoutb). But from the restrictions of a scholarship intended to 
buttress preexistent convictions of patriotic nationalism, many broke through to a 
genuine passion for knowledge and true scholarship. —C.C.P. 


1335. Mohrmann, Gerald P. THE CIVILE CONVERSATION: Communication in the 
Renaissance, SM, 39:3, Aug. 1972, 193-204. Guazzo's work was published :n Brescia in 
1574. The first 3 books were translated into English by George Pettie in 1581, the 4th 
by Bartholomew Young in 1586. A "book of courtesy," Guazzo's treatise is an early 
attempt to rationalize man's ways to man; and, as such, it is bound up inextricably with 
an extensive conception of man as a communicator. Guazzo had no sympathy for 
pedantry. He relied on classical rhetorical theory, provided model disputations, and 
endorsed practical teaching techniques. The dialectic that emerges is more exploratory 
and informal than that encountered in the Platonic dialogues. Guazzo, like Cicero, 
compares not men but their opinions. His works show that it is impossible to differ- 
entiate between rhetoric and humanism in the Renaissauce. —E.E.W. 


1336. Heninger, S. K., Jr. Tudor Literature of the Physical Sciences, HLQ, 32:2, Feb. 
1969, 101-133. [The article is a survey of publications covering mathematics, cosmog- 
raphy, and navigation.] —P.B. 


1337. Heninger, S. K., Jr. Tudor Literature of the Physical Sciences, HLQ, 32:3, May 
1969, 249-270. [The article completes the survey and gives a "Selected Bibliography 
of Secondary Materials." See preceding abstract.] --Р.В. 


1338. O'Malley, C. D. Tudor Medicine and Biology, HLQ, 32:1, Nov. 1968, 1-27. 
[The article is а descriptive survey of medical literature published in England in the 
late 15th and 16th centuries, with an account cf origins, trends, and standards.]. —P.B. 


1339. Parks, George B. The Decline and Fall of the English Renaissance Admiration 
of Italy, НІО, 31:4, Aug. 1968, 341-357. [The article surveys and discusses English 
writings on Italy, emphasizing an increasingly critical tone in the serious works that 
fell between adulation and vituperation.] —P.B. 


VIL. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Edmund Burke 
СЕ: Item 1349. 
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А Thomas Chatterton : 

1340. Lamoine, Georges. Thomas Chatterton Bicentenaire, Caliban, 8, 1971,. 13-37. 
[This article contains (1) an unpublished Life, that may have been written in 1792 or 
1805 by Orton Smith, a Bristol attorney; (2) a note on Smith; (3) an early version of 
Coleridge's Monody, first printed in 1794; and (4) an unpublished- Extract from a 
letter from a young Gentleman at Plymouth to a young Lady his sister at Bristol. Jan. 
1769, іп Chatterton's hand. The Mss of (1) and (4) are in the Bristol Public Library.] 

—W.D.P. 


George Crabbe Е 
1341. Thomas, W. К. Crabbe's Workhouse, HLQ, 32:2, Feb. 1969, 149-161. Despite 
its reputation for truthful description, Crabbe's description of the workhouse in Тһе 
Village (1783) contains a number of devices that distort the.representation. —P.B. 


George Farquhar . А 
1342. Gravitt, Garland Jack. А Primer of Pleasure: Neo-Epicureanism in Farquhar’s 
BEAUX STRATAGEM, Thoth, 12:2, Win. 1972, 38-49. Тһе principal theme of this 
philosophical comedy is the neo-epicurean ethic that was enjoying a popular revival 
in Europe at the end of the 17th century. The basic doctrine of this philosophy is that 
pleasure is good and pain is evil. The highest pleasure is not to be found in a merely 
selfish hedonism, but in a proper mixture of self-indulgence, temperance, and altruism. 
Тһе structure of the play works to demonstrate the validity of this system of values. 
Тһе main plot consists of a series of situations in which Aimwell and Archer live 
properly epicurean lives and experience a maximum of pleasure, while in the subplot, 
Squire Sullen and his wife behave improperly and thus are brought to grief. | —E.J.Ca. 


Henry Fielding 

1343. Raynaud, Martine. Fielding et l'unité dramatique de THE HISTORICAL REG- 
ISTER FOR THE YEAR 1736, Caliban, 9, 1972, 41-53. Тһе play's satire has one 
ultimate reference. Colley Cibber of Drury Lane (the Poet Laureate), his son Theo- 
philus, and John Rich of Covent Garden are the ostensible targets for Fielding's wit, 
but the missiles fly past them seeking Walpole, the master of Parliament by bribery, 
the victorious opponent of the Whigs. Тһе play's apparent variety and discontinuity 
conceal a classic coherence, unity, and density, which become clear when the series of 
episodes is regrouped into 5 acts. [An appendix contains charts of the play's composi- 
tion, its resolution into 5 parts, and its movement among levels of social, theatrical, and 
politica; meaning and a note on the evolution of the dramatic tension.] (In French) 

—W.D.P. 


David Garrick 


1344. Gottesman, Lillian. Garrick's LILLIPUT, RECTR, 11:2, Nov. 1972, 34-37. 
Garrick was a distinguished playwright. This play was based on certain portions of 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. It was first produced at the Drury Lane Theater on Dec. 3, 
1756. Most of the action involves the conduct of Lady Flimnap. Garrick's satire is 
aimed primarily at the vice of the upper class, and especially at the marriage of conven- 
іепсе. His satire is less biting than Swift's. --Е.Т.Са. 


Edward Gibbon 


1345. Pla, Maurice. А Masterpiece of Irony: Edward Gibbon’s HISTORY OF THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, Caliban, 9, 1972, 55-70. 
Gibbon uses a number of devices to generate irony, ranging from negative qualifica- 
tions to the convolutions of a senatorial style which delicately fail to conceal an indict- 
ment. His chief butt is the Christian clergy, his second target, women, but he resists 
few chances to jeer at generals or kings, or to point out the greed, lust, and hypocrisy 
of man as a species. He may be considered to employ his irony as a defensive weapon, 
in order to dispel his secret fears and to ventilate his deepest grievances; and seen thus, 
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he is not altogether admirable. His work cannot be supposed to reflect reality without 
refraction or even perhaps distortion. —W.D.P. 


Samuel johnson 
1346. Fleeman, J. D. Johnsonian Bibliography, TJS, Dec. 1972, 34-45. The various 
stages a literary work goes through from Ms to printed book and the resultant problems 
for a bibliographer may be illustrated by several of Johnson's works. The Ms of 
Vanity of Human Wishes, composed "in a series of jerks," can scarcely be considered 
“a single thing." We learn more of Johnson as author by studying his corrections in 
surviving proof copy of such works as Lives of the Poets. He also made "stop press" 
changes, many being discernible in the Rambler and was responsible for the "not 
uncommon" cancellations in his books, which show the care he bestowed on his 
writings, though some of the changes were motivated by nonstylistic considerations 
(e.g., in Taxation no Tyranny). Second editions of the Idler and particularly of London 
also show Johnson's hand at work and raise bibliographical problems. —]J.B.S. 


1347. Hyde, Mary. The Impossible Friendship: X. Rivalry (1763 through 1775), 
HarvLB, 20:1, Jan. 1972, 5-37. From their first encounter, James Boswell and Hester 
Thrale, whose family were dear friends of Johnson, realized that they were at least 
friendly rivals for Johnson's time and confidences. In 1775, after reading Boswell's 
account of his journey with Johnson to the Hebrides, Thrale sent Boswell n uncharac- 
teristically noncommittal note regarding his Ms that would, in years to come, augment 
the public quarrel between them. [This chepter contains 8 pages (not numbered) of 
illustrations. The article will be continued in future issues of HarvLB.] —K.M.G. 


1348. Perrett, Judge. Gilbert Walmesley, TJS, Dec. 1972, 21-31. John Hunter, the 
Master of Johnson's School, probably introduced Johnson to Walmesley, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of the Lichfield Diocese. The consequences of Johnson's friendship 
with this learned and perceptive man more than 20 years his senior were incalculable for 
Johnson and for his legacy to literature. Little is known of Walmesley beyond a few 
dates and facts of his official life [given here]. He doubtless urged Johnson and 
Garrick to go to London, and for this “the world of letters owes [Walmesley a] . . . 
debt of gratitude." In place of the epitaph tbat Johnson wanted to but never did wriie 
on Walmesley's death (1751), he bestowed hizh praise on him at the conclusion of the 
life of Edmund Smith in Lives of the Poets—‘‘an aged man’s testimony of gratitude 
addressed across the many years to the memory of the great friend of his youth." 

—].B.S. 


Alexander Pope 

1349. Weathersby, Harral. An Analysis of Popes AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM and 
Thomson’s WINTER as Examples of Edmund Burke's Concepts of the Beautiful and 
the Sublime, SoQ, 10:4, July 1972, 375-383. In their aesthetic qualities, both theo- 
retical and stylistic, Pope's Essay on Criticism and Thomson's Winter exemplify the 
principles of the beautiful and the sublime as described by Burke. Pope's Essay states 
the neoclassical concept of beauty in art ard nature, nature being limited, ordered, 
harmonious, graceful, and giving the appearance of regularity even when sterile sym- 
metry is avoided. Thomson illustrates the sublime in his grandiose scenes, іп his 
terror-inducing and particularizing images of nature. Technically the contrast is visible 
in the balance and lightness of Pope's heroic couplets and the rugged looseness of 
'Thomson's blank verse, together with his use of harsh alliteration and assonance. 

—R.M.V.K. 


Thomas Rymer 
Cf: Item 1278. 


Thomas Spence 
1350. Roger, Hélène. A propos de Putopie et de Thomas Spence, Caliban, 9, 1972, 
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71-88. Spence's (1750-1814) particular virtue was to perceive that the people must 
seize the land and that they will succeed only by a class-war against the landowning 
establishment. His thought was denatured soon after his death by his followers, and 
revived in 1882 by Hyndman in such a way as to conceal its true nature. Only the 
theses of Marx and Engels enable us to comprehend its nature and its limits, and sub- 
stitute for the illusions of utopian socialism the solutions of scientific socialism. [A 
bibliography of Spence is appended.] (Ín French) —W.D.P. 


Richard Steele 
1351. Bloom, Edward A., and Lillian D. Bloom. Steele іп 1719: Additions to the 
Canon, HLQ, 31:2, Feb. 1968, 123-151. In addition to the essays against the peerage 
known to be by Steele, three others should be attributed to him: the "Letter" in the 
Honest Gentleman, No. 22; A Discourse upon Honour and Peerage; and Farther 
Reasons against the Peerage Bill. They all purport to be by a Scottish nobleman who 
would be divested of his birthright by the proposed law. Steele was active throughout 
the controversy aroused by the bill; he was Walpole's chosen pamphleteer, his main 
opponents being Addison and Molesworth. The chronology of their dispute strengthens 
the possibility that in the first two weeks of Apr. 1719 Steele wrote the three papers 
mentioned. Тһе mask of Scottish nobleman became necessary when his identity became 
known and his earlier arguments could be turned against him. The texts suggest that 
Steele borrowed from himself in writing his Letter to the Earl of Oxford and Speech to 
the Commons Against Committing the Peerage Bill. —P.B. 


James Thomson 
СЕ: Item 1349. 


Gilbert Walmesley 
СЕ: Item 1348. 


: Walter Whiter 
Cf.: Item 1325, 


Пгаша 
1352. Napieralski, Edmund А. Restoration and 18th-Century Theater Research Bibliog- 
raphy for 1971, RECTR, 11:2, Nov. 1972, 1-33. [This is an annotated listing of books 
and articles published during 1970 and 1971. Unpublished doctoral dissertations are 
also included. Index] —E.J.Ca. 


1353. Heisch, Elisabeth. A Selected List of Musical Dramas and Dramas With Music 
From the 17th and 18th Centuries, RECTR, 11:2, Nov. 1972, 37-59. [This is an anno- 
tated listing of masques, operas, interludes, and other types of dramatic works that 
contain music. Separately published vocal and instrumental scores for musical works 
contained in these dramas are listed. Locations of copies of both the musical dramas 
and the separately published scores in various libraries are provided.] ——E.J.Ca. 


Humor and Satire 
1354. Hayman, John. Raillery in Restoration Satire, HLQ, 31:2, Feb. 1968, 107-122. 
In the latter part of the 17th century, greater artifice in satiric technique was called 
for because of the effect of social manners, especially raillery in conversation, on the 
concept of satire. Raillery was а congenial mode for expressing Restoration values, or 
for not committing oneself to any. It should promote affability: demands that it 
should serve strict moral ends were in vain. Ranging from ironic compliment to deft 
ridicule, raillery had a civilizing effect as well as giving expression to a sense of the 
ridiculous. John Dryden's comments on satire clearly reflect the social standards, and 
Absalom and Achitophel skillfully meets current requirements. The polite tone came 
to dominate, and in the 18th century Restoration raillery was condemned, not alto- 
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gether justly, as too aggressive. But 18th-century writers developed the possibilities in 
the mode they inherited. —Р.В. 


General 
1355. Hardin, Richard F. Ovid in Seventeenth-Century England, CL, 24:1, Win. 1972, 
44-62. Ovid's influence on English literature began to wane toward the end of the 17th 
century. In England, in contrast to Italy, Ovid continued to be read in the medieval 
tradition as a covert Christian who had written erotic fables in order to convey sacred 
doctrine and moral wisdom. Accustomed to seeing things in the light of reason, 17th- 
century English readers had no taste for shadowy and inexplicit allegories. A second 
cause for the decline of Ovid is the changing notion of imagination and its place in 
poetry. The views of Dryden and Addison clearly signal "the radical shift in taste, 
whereby the imaginative displays of language so highly valued in an earlier age have 
become, in ап age of ‘classical’ restraint, mere verbal promiscuity.” —N.V. 


1356. Sutcliffe, John. Blickling Hall Library, PrivL, 4:4, Win. 1971, 184-189. Ап 
18th-century library preserved nearly intact is Sir Richard Ellys's collection at Blickling 
Hall, Norfolk. The Long Gallery which houses the books was medievalized in the late 
19th century. “Тһе collection is particularly rich in incunabula, religion, philology, 
classical texts, and early 18th-century pamphlets.” Copies of the library card index 
are filed at the British Museum and the University of East Anglia. (Illustrated) 

—E.Y.M. 


VII. ROMANTIC 


Lord Byron 


1357. Beaty, Frederick L. Byron's Longbow and Strongbow, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1972, 
653-663. Тһе Longbow and Strongbow of Stanzas 90-98, Canto XIII, of Don Juan аге 
traditionally identified as John Philpot Curran and Thomas, Lord Erskine, whose 
brilliant techniques of conversation Byron was apparently celebrating. But other friends 
of Byron could have contributed to the features of these portraits, and Byron's treat- 
ment goes beyond mere portraiture to symbolize traits of the Irish, Scottish, and Eng- 
lish. Further, through Longbow and Strongbow Byron was voicing his last and most 
incisive view of the classical-romantic dichotomy. Byron does not reconcile the two 
categories but implies merits and flaws in each while he ironically reveals their pitfalls. 

—M.F.O. 


1358. Ashton, Thomas L. Byronic Lyrics for Davids Harp THE HEBREW 
MELODIES, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1972, 665-681. These 30 poems are not hymns or psalms 
of Old Testament faith. Byron gave them to Isaac Nathan, who set them to music; 
they are Byronic, and they "share in the essential unity of Byron's lyric corpus." Com- 
bining the national melodic style he learned from Thomas Moore with biblical Jews as 
his subject, Byron wrote about Jewish nationalism and allegorically of the political 
causes of his day. But he also combined Jewish nationalism with a Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament to illuminate man's condition. He created "& myth in 
which Promethean love, negating self-consciousness, mediates real and ideal.” The 
poems exude melancholy and defiance; and Byzon's vision, as well as the execution of 
that vision. helps to unite them. They “have a music of their own.” —M.F.O. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1359. Gilpin, George H., Coleridge and the Spiral of Poetic Thought, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 
1972, 639-652. Coleridge's epistemology always informs his art. In Biographia Liter- 
aria he advocates a serpentine rhythm with a spiraling effect as the ideal structure of 
a work of art. By associating this structure with a mythological emblem of intellectual 
perfection, he sees structure as symbolic of the creative mind. Тһе structure further 
becomes an image of the creating Logos "and climaxes in a central celebration of the 
*one Life' which is the wholeness of Nature." So Coleridge's poems become ritualistic, 
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functioning to cause the reader to appreciate the beauty and order of God's creation, 
transporting the reader spirally upward to a feeling of God's presence. —M.F.O. 


1360. Foakes, R. A. The Text of Coleridge's 1811-12 Shakespeare Lectures, ShS, 23, 
1970, 101-111. John Payne Collier's text of Coleridge's Shakespeare lectures (in Seven 
Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton by the late S. T. Coleridge, 1856) has been 
accepted into the canon of Coleridge's works, after great skepticism in the mid-19th 
century, But Andrew Brae's Collier, Coleridge and Shakespeare. A Review (1860) 
should not be entirely dismissed. Collier's own account of his method of presenting his 
notes is inconsistent, and he modified early claims to be reporting verbatim. His 
longhand transcriptions have survived, and provide evidence of the freedom with which 
he treated the material. [A selection of pairs of passages relating to Shakespeare 
illustrates the changes Collier made.] The longhand transcripts provide a much better 
guide to Coleridge's words than the Seven Lectures. —P.B. 


СЕ: Item 1340. 


Maria Edgeworth 
1361. Unthank, Tessa. Little But Good, МОВ, 11:2, Sp. 1972, 119-121. In her day 
Edgeworth’s literary reputation was on a par with that of her contemporaries, Austen 
and Scott. Her realistic detail and dramatic irony are remarkable. Castle Rackrent 
(1800) set a pattern of novels depicting the life of the Irish peasantry. Energetic and 
intelligent, a great believer in helping the poor to help themselves, Edgeworth super- 
vised the laborers on her estate. Although her accomplishments as a writer do not 
place her among the immortals, the reader who does not familiarize himself with her 
writing deprives himself of a delightful experience. —E.H. 


William Godwin 
1362. Myers, Mitzi. Godwin’s Changing Conception of CALEB WILLIAMS, SEL, 
12:4, Aut. 1972, 591-628. Political and psychological interpretations must be con- 
sidered as partial analyses because the final version of the novel is based on a moral 
problem. Thus Godwin’s moral philosophy determines and testifies to his accomplish- 
ment in this novel. Emphasis on the moral aspect of the novel evidently evolved as 
Godwin was composing the work; certain comments, methods of composition and 
revision, and changes in the second version suggest this. Additionally, the comments, 
methods, and changes suggest a misleading interpretation if either the 1794 preface or 
the Fleetwood preface ‘s used as a guide. The Fleetwood preface, however, reveals 
concern with literary practice rather than didacticism. The changes especially show 
increasing interest in the characters as complex moral beings. Recognition of Caleb’s 
importance as narrator and character validate in the final version the change of 
conclusion which more decidedly completes the moral pattern and emphasizes the 
principle of impartiality at the core of Political Justice. —M.F.O. 


Charles Lamb 


1363. Nabholtz, John R. Drama and Rhetoric in Lamb's Essays of the Imagination; 
SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1972, 683-703. Lamb's essays can be classified into those of the fancy 
and those of the imagination wherein the material is reshaped into something new. His 
essays of the imagination dramatize the experience of imaginative liberation. On Тһе 
Artificial Comedy of the Last Century and Oxford in the Vacation are good examples. 
Divided into three parts, each part with a different center of consciousness defined by 
the response to some evidence of imaginative power, the essays reveal the discarding of 
limited understanding and the reader's progress to the vital world of the imagination. 
The first center of consciousness involves a moralistic reader; the second, Elia, who 
broadens the reader's perspective; and the third, embodiment of the more liberating 
perspective in actors John Palmer, John Kemble, and “О. D." The centers correspond 
respectively to the Romantic concepts of the understanding, fancy, and imagination. 

i --М.Е.0. 
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1364. Green, David Bonnell. A New Letter of Charles Lamb to Basil Montagu, HLQ, 
31:2, Feb. 1968, 199-200. [A letter from Charles Lamb dated June 20th, 1816, is given : 
in full, with Green's comments.] | —P.B. 


Thomas Moore 


1365. Nurmi, Martin K. A Thomas Moore Letter, October 30, 1831, Serif, 9:2, Sum. 
1972, 42-43. Kent State U. Library owns a letter from Thomas Moore to John Murray 
dated Oct. 30, 1831, not included in Dowden's edition of The Letters of Thomas Moore 
(Clarendon, 1964). “Тһе letter concerns the original material from which Moore quoted 
Byron's self-vindicating pamphlet-letter with comments on Pope, The Lake Poets, and 
Keats, to Blackwood in Vol. II, 360-374, of his Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, 
1830." [The text of the letter is included.] —R.S.T. 


: Henry James Pye 
Cf.: Item 1270. 


Sir Walter Scott 


1366. Guest, Ann M. Imagery of Color and Light in Scott's Narrative Poems, SEL, 
12:4, Aut. 1972, 705-720. Scott uses color extensively in his poems for literal descrip- 
tion, more often to evoke mood or heighten dramatic effect, and symbolically in some 
instances. His poems derive their unity from color schemes. In his novels Scott uses 
color throughout to characterize, the color imagery reflecting the emotions and moods 
of the characters. Scott's appreciation of painting suggests an influence upon his use 
of color. He was an imaginative, convincing word painter. —M.F.O. 


1367. Rubenstein, Jill. The Dilemma of History: A Reading of Scott's BRIDAL OF 
IN, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1973, 721-734, More than his other poems, this one 

illustrates Scott's preoccupation with the conflicting values of tradition and progress. 
Тһе poem's theme, revealing the difficulty and possibility of salvaging the best from 
tradition and progress for a viable social and moral order, manifests itself in Scott's 
concern for moderation and reconciliation. Its structure develops from its theme, and 
its action encompasses three widely separate historical periods—the Arthurian, the 
medieval, and the not-quite-contemporary with the writing of the poem—wherein 
personal maturation and growing humility are dramatized. Further, the poem shows 
that balanced discordant qualities, by modifying and enriching one another, cause art, 
society, and individuals to flourish. Using the dichotomy between art and nature as an 
analogue of his contended historical dichotomy between past and present, Scott “empha- 
sizes the reconciliation of both dichotomies iato the fulfillment of a natural present." 
--М.Е.О. 


1368. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. Sir Walter Scott and history, Listener, 86:2212, Aug. 19, 
1971, 225-232. Scott's novels of 1814-19 forced the transition from the 18th-century 
philosophy of history to that of the 19th. Instead of the linear concept ("progress" from 
barbaric middle ages), he encouraged sympathy with earlier times. Не researched 
details of the old society—ballads and memories expressive of a dying culture—and 
thus made his novels more subtle history than contemporary historians were writing. 
Carlyle, Ranke, and Macaulay were much influenced by Scott. : --С.С.Р. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Cf.: Item 1467. 


William Wordsworth 
1369. Thrash, Lois G. The Way of Affirmation in Wordsworth's PRELUDE, SoQ, 
9:4, July 1971, 407-416. An important source of unity in this work comes from the 
poet's following of the Way of Affirmation of Images, the process of confirming the 
validity of images perceived by the mind. This process follows the traditional steps of 
Neoplatonic and Christian thought: (1) the perception and affirmation of sensual 
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'images and recognition of their beauty, together with the enlargement of sympathies; 
. (2) a period of lapsing, infidelity to Nature and its mystical meanings; (3) a recapturing 
of sensitivity to the images, now leading to experiences of the infinite, the beatitude 
associated with Christian ер апа ће encompassing of man in a total vision 
of divinely inspired love. —R.M.V.K. 


1370. Slakey, Roger L. At Zero: А Reading of Wordsworth's SHE DWELT AMONG 
THE UNTRODDEN WAYS, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1972, 629-638. Read from the point of 
view of the speaker this poem illustrates Coleridge's definition of poetic form as pro- 
ceeding. Evolving grammatical and rhetorical artifice and increasing intensity of feeling, 
implicit in the artifice, support the conclusion. Reading the poem as a proceeding 
. hecessitates awareness of the shifts from statement to phrase, of permutations within 
plirases, of the identification of Lucy as late as the 3rd stanza when her death is 
mentioned—all these must be seen as leading one into the other and climaxing in the 
final line where the speaker “experiences the weight of void," which the loss of Lucy has 
wrought. —M.F.O. 


1371. Schulze, Earl J. WORDSWORTH'S THEORY OF POETRY: THE TRANS- 
FORMING IMAGINATION, МОВ, 11:2, Sp. 1972, 144-146 (rev.-art., James A. W. 
Hefferman, Cornell U., 1969). Wordsworth’s work manifests the Romantic poets’ 
understanding of life as continuous creative activity and their linking of the creative 
processes of the physical world with the poet's processes of thought and feeling. 
Through analysis and example Hefferman attempts to define Wordsworth's concept 
of imagination. Hefferman's subtly chronological development is less important than 
his topical analysis, which is alert to Wordsworth's work as a whole. —E.H 


Drama 
Cf.: Item 1322. І 

Poetry 
1372. Szenczi, Nicholas Joseph. Reality and the English Romantics, HLQ, 31:2, Feb. 
1968, 179-198. Far from fleeing from reality, the English romantics responded 
intensely and passionately to the stirring events of a revolutionary age. But poetry, 
"thinking in images," expresses the universal in preference to the particular: the 
particular image takes on symbolic meaning. Blake and Shelley used symbolism and 
myth most extensively in visualizing the historic and cosmic forces. Prometheus 
Unbound, for instance, is not mere fantasy, but expresses deep aspirations at the time 
of the French Revolution. According to their conceptions of the imagination as creative 
and cognitive, romantic poets saw man’s consciousness as creating the reality they 
explored, rather than passively receiving it. They created a variety of poetic forms for 
expressing what they found. But the poet sees and seeks a different kind of truth from 
the scientist, a form of impassioned knowledge. Romantics were not merely projecting 
their own fantasies. —P.B. 


General 
1373. Knoepflmacher, U. C. Recent Studies in the Nineteenth Century, SEL, 12:4, 
Aut. 1973, 801-824. [The article reviews the work of authors and editors in the last 
year оп 19th-century subjects.] —M.F.O. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold ^ 
1374. Novak, Robert. PRUFROCK and Arnold's BURIED LIFE, WiOr, No. 12, Win. 
1972-73, 23-26. Though Eliot may not have been fully conscious of the parallels, his 
Prufrock reveals too many of them to Arnold's poem for the relationship to be coin- 
cidence. The two poems have the same theme—"the contrast between the real self (the 
buried self) and the roles we play"— but Arnold posits a real self inaccessible to our- 
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selves, while except in rare moments of love, Prufrock sees that self in the combining 
of “the ‘you’ and ‘I’ to become the ‘we’ able to act with other humans.” The two 
poems differ most in technique, Arnold being here a versifier; Eliot, a poet. But Eliot’s 
poem echoes Arnold’s imagery, especially his main image of the buried life. —J.B.S. 


1375. Mermin, Dorothy M. The Two Worlds in Arnold’s THE STRAYED REVEL- 
LER, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1973, 735-743. The reveller in Arnold's poem is the poet of 
Arnold's “natural magic," as opposed to a pcet of divine detachment or of human life. 
The poem is а fitting introduction to Arnold's poetic works because it presents the 
modes of poetic vision with their accompanying worlds that Arnold critically evaluated 
throughout his life. Arnold's long poems, published in 1849, repeatedly consider the 
implications of different worlds: earlier poems show the painful results of selecting the 
world of nature, later poems of choosing the world of the gods. Resignation, in many 
ways paralleling The Strayed Reveller, merges the worlds of God, man, and nature but 
also devitalizes them. Only in his religious wcrks does Arnold appear to realize a mode 
of vision harmonizing these worlds, —M.F.O. 


Sabine Baring-Gould 
1376. Rogal, Samuel J. Sabine Baring-Gould (1834-1924): A Checklist, Serif, 9:2, 
Sum. 1972, 22-35. Few know Baring-Gould even as the author of the gospel hymn 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, let alone as a prolific writer in many areas. Swinburne may 
have exaggerated the "power" of his fiction, but he does not merit the classification of 
literary hack. His work, an outlet for his varied interests, was respected and popular 
during his lifetime, although he did ignore the methods of scholarship. Above all, he 
took the world of letters very seriously. In addition to fiction, he wrote in the areas 
of theology, hymnography, folklore, history, biography, archaeology, and travel. 
[Included is a bibliography of works by and about Baring-Gould.] —R.S.T. 


Emily Bronté 
1377. Lavers, Norman. The Action of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, SAQ, 72:1, Win. 
1973, 43-52. Bronté’s plan was to create a harmony of this novel's many conflicting 
forces. Its central governing action, to which all other actions contribute, is the restora- 
tion to power of the Earnsbaw family. Тһе various major characters, generally acting 
for their own motives, steadily advance Bronté’s intention. The three children—Cathy, 
Linton, and Hareton—are necessary to the novel’s resolution. The second half of the 
book matches the first, essentially through Heathcliff's role. —R.DJ. 


Robert Browning 
СЕ: Item 1399. 


J. P. Colier 
Cf: Item 1360. 


Charles Dickens 


1378. Bićanić, Sonia. Cats, Birds and Freedom, SRetA, No. 29-32, 1970-71, 515-522. 
Two scenes involving cats, birds, and the theme of potential freedom in Dickens's 
Bleak House and Amis’s Anti-Death League epitomize the authors’ (and their ages’) 
differing conceptions of freedom, and the individual's predicament in a corrupt society. 
Dickens, though highly critical of the High Court of Chancery, believes in the possi- 
bility of individual action and its potential effect for good upon public life. Amis sees 
only the impotence and anonymity of individuals in the face of remote efficiency and 
mechanical calculations, "the inescapable chemistry of biology, the action of pure 
chance." i —R.M.V.K. 


1379. Talon, Henri. On Some Aspects of the Comic in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, . 
VN, No. 42, Fall 1972, 6-11. Critics have failec to do justice to the comic in this work 
because they have overlooked the forms the comic takes when Pip smiles at himself 
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or when he makes fun of others, and the "mockery reverberates upon him so that 
he is always in focus and appears sometimes а little ridiculous or blamable" —D.B.M. 


1380. Hurley, Edward. A Missing Childhood in HARD TIMES, VN, No. 42, Fall 
1972, 11-16. In this work the childhood energy of Stephen, the novel's "tragic" hero, 
has been repressed and perverted; he has tried to ignore it, but in a dream "it returns 
to haunt and condemn him." —D.B.M. 


Lord Alfred Douglas 
СЕ: Item 1412. 


George Eliot 
1381. Martin, Bruce K. Rescue and Marriage in ADAM BEDE, SEL, 12:4, Aut. 
1973, 745-763. In this work Arthur Donnithorne's rescue of Hetty Sorrel and Adam's 
marriage to Dinah Morris are structurally vital Eliot’s primary concern is Adam's 
acquisition of sympathy. Arthur’s actions serve to point up Adam's early rigid, 
unsympathetic morality, and subsequently to effect an inescapable condition (Hetty's 
crisis) of suffering for Adam to validate Adam's change to a sympathetic human being. 
Adam's marriage is a reward for his change and a reflection of his appreciation of the 
kind of sympathy Dinah represents. The rescue of Hetty is Eliot's way of getting her 
out of the way to avoid a tragic ending that would distract the reader from the main 
thesis—Adam’s change. Both marriage and rescue keep the focus on Adam and his 
development. —M.F.O. 


William Gladstone 
СЕ: Item 1405. 


Rider Haggard 

1382. Fletcher, Ian. Can Haggard ride again? Listener, 86:2209, July 29, 1971, 136- 
138. Haggard's romances show an interest in cultural comparisons akin to Kipling’s 
or Conrad's, though he is more naive than either, and less certain of himself (self- 
parody is sometimes apparent). There are passages of insight and of facetious humor 
(e.g. the character of Umslopogaas in Nada the Lily) and a fine control over narrative 
technique which would make him suitable for television serial popularization. His most 
famous book, She, is his coarsest, and interesting novels like Jess are out of print. 

—C.C.P. 


Thomas Hardy 
1383. Hardy, Evelyn. Hardy's *Runic Stone? LonMag, 12:1, Арг./ Мау 1972, 85- 
91. The stone of the poem By the Runic Stone is now outside a public-house, The 
Wharncliffe Arms, in the parish of Tintagel in Cornwall; it was placed chere in 1875, 
the year after Hardy's marriage to Emma. It had been used as a gatepost at Trevillet, 
a farm above the Boseasth-Tintagel road. Such a place could easily have been the 
setting for the poem. —R.R.Y. 


1384. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Narrator as Character in Hardy’s Major Fiction, MFS, 
18:2, Sum. 1972, 155-172. The third-person narrator is important for the point of view 
that he provides upon the world created by a work of fiction. Such a narrator is a signifi- 
cant character whose action is his telling, whereby he reveals his own distinct con- 
sciousness and shapes the fictive world for the reader. Hardy’s major novels develop 
from the somewhat detached narrator who, through imagination and command of 
language, imposes upon a chaotic universe the order which the protagonists unsuccess- 
fully pursue (as in Far from the Madding Crowd and The Return of the Native) to a 
narrator who, in Jude the Obscure, is completely empathetic to the protagonist’s plight, 
with its social and moral implications. —K.M.G. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
1385. Adey, Lionel. A Reading of Hepkins’s EPITHALAMION, VN, No. 42, Fall 
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1972, 16-20. The stranger іп this unfinished poem is Everard, Hopkins's brother. He 
is invited to see his prospective joy as a man about to be married in the stranger’s joy. 
The stranger is also Hopkins. His immersion in the pool brings suffering yet leads to 
eternal life and joy. The reason Hopkins did not finish the poem lies in "its unsuit- 
ability as a wedding ode because of the irreconcilable conflict between its three lines 
of symbolism: procreation, rebirth, and spiritual fulfillment." —D.B.M. 


1386. Stambler, Peter. Selving: The Sense of Perfection in Hopkins, Thoth, 12:2, 
Win. 1972, 21-37. A central concern of Hopkins's poetry is the striving of the indi- 
vidual soul to imitate the perfection of Christ. Hopkins describes this concept as selving. 
An examination of several aspects of his poetic style reveals how he embodies this 
process in his poems. Experiencing a private revelation is for the poet an essential part 
of the process of selving. Тһе inscape of reality which he has perceived through his 
revelation is captured by the use of instressed language. Sprung rhythm provides 
a flexible stress pattern for the language of the poem which expresses the action of 
selving. The human heart serves as a symbol of human understanding and as the seat 
of the passions. As such the heart either assists in the process of selving or makes it 
impossible. —E.J.Ca. 


D. W. Jerrold 
1387. Esson, Angus. Tom Thumb Versus High Art: Douglas Jerrold's THE ENGLISH 
IN LITTLE, VN, No. 42, Fall 1972, 25-26. The motivation of this work, a satire in 
Punch on English philistinism, was Benjamin Robert Haydon's suicide in 1846. 
'Thousands went to see General Tom Thumb, a dwarf brought to England by P. T. 
Barnum, whereas very few went to see Haydon's exhibition of two historical paintings. 
—D.B.M. 


Rudyard Kipling 
1388. Islam, Shamsul. Psychological Allegory in THE JUNGLE BOOKS, KJ, 40:185, 
Mar. 1973, 9-12. The animals form two groups: those which represent negative or 
evil aspects of Mowgli’s character and those which represent positive or good aspects. 
The symbolic action is depicted as a battle between these groups, leading to progress. 
Mowgli progresses from man-cub to master of the jungle by gaining control of his 
passions and achieving inner harmony. —R.R. 


1389. Goonetilleke, D. C. R. А. The Promise of THE РНАМТОМ RICKSHAW, КТ, 
39:184, Dec. 1972, 10-12. The story presents three points of view: that of Pansay, 
the protagonist, that of a secondary narrator, and that of Dr. Heatherlegh. The inter- 
action of these three produces a complex and interesting study of Pansay's neurosis. 

—R.R. 


1390. Roeves, А. Т. Craft and Vision іп THEY, KJ, 39:184, Dec. 1972, 5-10. The 
dream-like Elizabethan setting and the narrator's relationship to the Blind Woman аге 
the means of developing the story’s theme, that the binding power of love is character- 
istic of England. —R.R. 


1391. Thrane, James R. The Role of the Token in THE WISH HOUSE, KJ, 40:185, 
Mar. 6, 1973, 5-8. The kind of allegorical interpretation Kipling advocated, when 
applied to The Wish House, suggests that the story presents a Christian view of atone- 
ment and a type of psychological projection. The Token, granting only requests for 
suffering, is а double of the requester. Grace Asbcroft saves Harry through her vicar- 
ious suffering. —R.R. 


F. T. Palgrave 
Cf.: Item 1406. 


Walter Pater 
1392. McCraw, Henry Wells. Walter Pater's “Religious Phase”: The Riddle of MAR- 
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IUS THE EPICUREAN, SoQ, 10:3, Apr. 1972, 245-273. Deeply dismayed at the 
inflammatory reception of The Renaissance, especially the conclusion, Pater wrote Marius 
as an apologia comparable to Newman's, a considered statement of his philosophy of 
life. Marius presents the break with childhood beliefs, the adoption of a spectator's role, 
dedication to mental and bodily sanity and beauty, progression through various stages 
of Cyrenaicism and Stoicism, and final self-realization and peace through observation 
of and partial association with a Christian community. Thus Pater proved his Epicur- 
eanism to be high-minded and moral, and attempted to show “ ‘a sort of religious phase 
possible for the modern mind.'" ln the latter attempt he was not strongly successful 
because of his weak portrait of Cornelius, and his ambiguity about Marius's final 
religious state. Pater seems to remain an agnostic, "the purest . . . of them all.” 

—R.M.V.K. 


1393. Lyons, Richard S. The *Complex, Many-Sided" Unity of THE RENAISSANCE, 
SEL, 12:4, Aut. 1973, 765-781. 'This work presents a complex of aesthetic, cultural, 
and moral attitudes relevant today for redefining the aesthetic movement. The work is 
concerned with art, the concern being a basis for an aesthetic culture defended by a 
moral idea. The aesthetic concern hinges on Pater's concept of expressicn—a unique 
and untranslatable characteristic of art. Its uniqueness, unity, and reduction to the 
moment become part of Pater's view of culture and morality; but they are also contra- 
dictory to his view. Expression involves reduction and passivity which contradict the 
contention that art and aesthetic culture are essentials of experiencing life to the fullest. 
In the essay on Winckelmann the solution seems to involve severely limiting cultural 
interests. Though the basis of the moral idea in the “Conclusion” is man’s fundamental 
isolation, and it also exhibits contradictions and ambiguities, there is a consistency in the 
Renaissance. Both the consistencies and contradictions are pertinent for today and for 
the interest in the subject matter of Pater's art. —M.F.O. 


Christina Rossetti 


1394, Crump, R. W. Eighteen Moments Monuments: Christina Rossetti’s “Bouts 
Rimés” Sonnets in the Troxell Collection, PULC, 33:3, Sp. 1972, 210-229. In her 
lifetime Rossetti wrote more than 1,000 poems, of which 800 were published. Early 
in life she played a game with her brother William, “bouts-rimés,” in which each player 
received a set of rhymes which he must use to compose a poem, often a sonnet. 
Christina usually took less than 10 minutes to complete the task. Rough drafts of 18 
of Christina’s poems, of which 8 have never been published, are now in the Troxell 
collection. [The 18 poems, with annotations, are printed.] —A.ID. 


D. G. Rossetti 


1395. Banerjee, Ron D. K. Dante Through the Looking Glass: Rossetti, Pound, and 
Eliot, CL, 24:2, Sp. 1972, 136-149. “Both Pound’s Donzella Beata and Eliot’s La Figlia 
che Piange allude to Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel and by way of their Italian titles look 
beyond the Pre-Raphaelites to Dante and the dolce stil nuovo. Pound’s poem, as the 
title indicates, is an examination of Rossetti’s central poetic icon and the values she 
represents by the process of ‘translation’ back into the original frame. Rossetti’s poem 
thus serves the two poets as a bridge to Dante.” —N.V. 


1396. Surtess, Virginia. THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS by D. G. Rossetti with his 
Hlustrations, PULC, 33:3, Sp. 1972, 230-231. Rossetti planned illustrations for his 
book of Italian poets, but, after executing only 6, he abandoned the project, perhaps 
because of publishing expenses. These 6 illustrations, admirably suited to accompany 
his translations, are preserved in a copy of the first edition in the Troxell collection. 
[Four pages of plates are included.] —A.LD. 


1397. Keane, Robert М. D. С. Rossett's POEMS, 1870: A Study in Craftsmanship, 
PULC, 33:3, Sp. 1972, 193-209. Rossetti’s meticulousness in poetic craftsmanship is 
proved by copies of proofs, trial books, and the first edition of the 1870 poems in the 
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Troxell collection. He supervised the whole publishing process, with its many details, 
including type size, margins, punctuation, headlines, binding, and end papers. -A full 
treatment of Rossetti can now be undertaken, resulting in a definitive edition with 
variant readings, if one makes use of the Troxell collection and the material at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and at the British Museum, London. —A.LD, 


1398. Troxell, Janet Camp. The TRIAL BOOKS of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, PULC, 
33:3, Sp. 1972, 177-192. Two issues of Fossetti’s poems, privately printed in 1869, 
were called by Wise “trial books.” For these issues, reasoning from incomplete infor- 
mation, he disagreed with William Rossetti, bibliographer for his brother. We now 
know that three sets of proofs, each with < right to be considered a trial book, were 
printed before the first of Wise’s trial books; and, in all, preceding the first edition of 
1870, there were five trial books plus proofs. Rossetti, in each, changed the order of 
poems, renumbered the pages, revised the text, and often excluded some and included 
other poems, most notably after the exhumation of his wife’s body and the recovery of 
a Ms buried with her. [Three plates (printing proofs and autograph revisions) are 
included.]- —ALD. 


1399. Grylls, Rosalie Glynn, Rossetti and Browning, PULC, 33:3, Sp. 1972, 232-250. 
Rossetti looked up to Browning as an idol, and, for a time after the first meeting, the 
association was intimate. Rossetti first wrote to Browning in 1847 when he surmised 
from stylistic study that Browning was the author of Pauline. Letters showing the 
friendship date from 1847-1859 in the Huntington Library collection and from 1863- 
1872 in the Troxell collection. It is likely that some of Rossetti’s paintings were 
inspired by Browning poems and that Browning may have written some lines which 
were inspired by Rossetti paintings. [Eleven letters are appended.] —A.l.D. 


1400. Troxell, Janet Camp. Collecting the Bossettis, PULC, 33:3, Sp. 1972, 142-145. 
In 35 years of collecting, the aim first was to amass "things personal" and later Mss 
and corrected proof sheets for Rossetti’s poems. One Ms book was retrieved at exhu- 
mation from his wife's coffin; other leaves of Mss came indirectly from the grave 
through Rosenbach. Letters of Miss Losh were bought from Goodspeed, Boston; those 
from from Jane Morris to Rossetti were purchased from his niece. The Mss reveal 
many views: of Rossetti the artist in the throes of composition. [An excerpt from a 
letter from Morris to Rossetti is printed, p. 144.] —A.J.D. 


The Rossettis 
1401. Fraser, Robert S. Тһе Rossetti Collection of Janet Camp Troxell, PULC, 33:3, 
Sp. 1972, 146-175. 'The Troxell collection contains 500 printed items and more than 
3,000 Mss relating to the Rossettis and their friends. The collection will provide a 
rich vein for Victorian scholars to work. Fcr example, so extensive and complicated 
were D. G. Rossetti's revisions and changes іл his poems, carried out during 1869-70, 
that only minute and careful study of the Mss and proofs will reveal the genesis of the 
text; the collection includes a list of proofs апа trial books as well as copies of subse- 
quent editions. Though most of the items concern the Rossettis, other major figures 
of the Victorian period are included. Since the memorabilia of the Rossettis is scattered 
among European and American libraries it is impossible for any one collection to be 
complete, but this donation wil! be augmented as items become available and it comple- 
ments former notable bequests in the Victorian period. [A list of Rossetti-Dante items, 
2 plates, and a reprint of one of Christina’s letters also appear.] А.Г. 


Bram Stoker 


1402. Fry, Carol F. Fictional Conventions and Sexuality in DRACULA, VN, No. 42, 
Fall 1972, 20-22. Dracula is both a rake and a gothic villain. Like the rake and the 
gothic villain he sets out in pursuit of the pure woman, and his bite makes hzr a fallen 
woman. The vampire's bite is a phallic one, and his victims become voluptuous and 
wanton women. This is what happens to Lucy Westenra. —D.B.M. 
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John Addington Symonds 


1403. Tyler, Dorothy. THE LETTERS OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MQR, 
11:2, Sp. 1972, 136-138 (rev.-art., ed. Herbert M. Schueller and Robert L. Peters, Wayne 
State U., Detroit, 1967-1969). "Тһе three volumes of Symonds's letters bear out his 
reputation not only for physical and spiritual illness but for impetuosity. Contrary to 
the editor's opinion, Symonds's interest in homosexuality was not accompanied by 
scientific knowledge equal to that of a Havelock Ellis. The chief importance of his 
letters lies in their illumination of upper-class Victorian life and in the knowledge they 
will provide some future biographer. --Е.Н. 


Lord Tennyson 


1404. Hussain, Syed Muzaffer. Traces of Sufism in Tennyson's Poetry, TenRB, 2 2:1, 
Nov. 1972, 6-14. Tennyson's imagery suggests that he may have been familiar with 
Sufic ideas. The poet knew Edward FitzGerald and had read works of Persian 
scholars. Traces of Sufic ideas exist in poems from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical (1830) 
through In Memoriam (1850). —P.A.H. 


1405. Griffiths, David N. Tennyson and Gladstone, TenRB, 2:1, Nov. 1972, 1-5. 
Tennyson and Gladstone were friends for 53 years, from 1839 until the death of the 
Poet Laureate. They enjoyed many frank and cordial discussions of literary and 
political affairs. --Р.А.Н. 


Lionel Tennyson 


1406. Lionel Tennyson: A Letter from F. T. Palgrave to [Hallam] Lord Tennyson, 
ТепЕВ, 2:1, Nov. 1972, 15-24. [This article was originally scheduled for publication in 
The Nineteenth Century; it never appeared. It was recently discovered in the Tennyson 
Research Center. The letter contains reminiscences of Lionel Tennyson and excerpts 
from his letters. Three of Tennyson's poems—Sympathy, The Death Crawler, and On 
the Centenary of American Independence—are also included.] —P.A.H. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1407, Simmons, James C. Thackerays ESMOND and Anne Manning’s “Spurious 
Antiques,” VN, No. 42, Fall 1972, 22-24. This novel was severely criticized when it 
appeared in 1852 because there was a passing vogue at the time of novels imitating 
memoirs in which an effort was made in regard to prose and thought to reflect an 
earlier period. Anne Manning was the most popular of these fictional imitators. Con- 
temporary reviewers thought Henry Esmond was another of these "spurious antiques." 

—D.B.M. 


1408. Lozes, Jean. Le snob et le gentleman, Caliban, 8, 1971, 39-47. Thackeray’s 
novels contain no trace of a desire for radical social, political, or religious reform. He 
believed that the evils of his contemporary society came from the constant, universal 
quest for wealth and rank; he saw his contemporaries as damned souls, misled by 
vanity and a moral void, “snobism.” He was persuaded of the need, at the head of 
society, for an élite composed of gentlefolk, who would show all men the way of truth 
by exhibiting honesty, gentleness, generosity, bravery, wisdom, and the ability to exer- 
cise these qualities with maximum outward grace. (Іп French) —W.D.P. 


Anthony ТгоПоре 
1409. Ray, Gordon М. Trollope at Full Length, HLQ, 31:4, Aug. 1968, 313-340. 
The huge bulk of Trollope's production has almost precluded comment on his total 
achievement. He planned his novels in units of about 70,000 words. His major energies 
were directed to his big books, 20 "three-deckers" and 9 in 2 octavo volumes. Sixteen 
one-.and. two-volume novels were on the whole rapidly written; he felt free to. experi- 
ment and amuse himself in them. In the long works he mastered multiple plots and 
the contrapuntal novel. He had a wide range of interests and offers more than reassur- 
ing sedatives in his records of mid-Victorian Ше; he left more novels of lasting value 
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than any other writer in English. There ought to be a proper edition of Trollope's 47 
novels, [Appendices give dates, numbers of volumes, estimated lengths, and numbers of 
planned "units" of Trollope's novels, and the locations and stages of Mss.] —P.B. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
1410. Rives, Françoise. Un aspect de la vie anglaise à la fin de la période victorienne: 
les voyages de Mrs. Humphry Ward, Caliban, 9, 1972, 89-103. This study of Ward's 
travels in 1880-1914, based on her biography, autobiography, and a mass of her unpub- 
lished letters at Pusey House, Oxford, considers their frequency, extent, economic back- 
ground, purposes, and circumstances.] As a member of the upper middle class, thanks 
to the railway and the steamship, Ward travelled as freely as ап 18th-century 
prince, and in a somewhat similar manner. (In French) —W.D.P. 


Oscar Wilde 


1411. Butwin, Joseph. The Martyr Clown: Oscar Wilde in DE PROFUNDIS, VN, 
No. 42, Fall 1972, 1-6. In writing his long letter Wilde found the image that would 
ultimately define his relationship to his age: that of the martyred clown. In prison 
“the author of The Truth of Masks found a true mask.” —D.B.M. 


1412. Jespers, Henri-Floris. Oscar Wilde en Lord Alfred Douglas: Deel 1: Кеп Relaas 
(1891-1897), NVT, 23:4, Apr. 1970, 378-402. When Wilde met Douglas, youngest 
son of the eccentric Marquis of Queensberry, he was reaching the height of his powers. 
Though the actively homosexual phase in their sado-masochistic relationship was prob- 
ably brief, their tempestuous friendship gave Wilde an excuse for not following up his 
success, Тһе marquis's attempts to destroy the relationship led to Wilde's suing him in 
1895, enabling the marquis to use evidence supplied by private detectives. Wilde could 
parry questions about the morality of his works, but he could not defend his actions. 
He claimed, however, that he would have won if he had let Douglas testify. The press 
pelted him, and as a result of his suit against Queensberry, he was charged criminally. He 
was acquitted, but when Queensberry had him charged again, he was convicted and 
imprisoned. Wilde's own account in De Profundis does not square with reality, thus 
it is difficult to evaluate the case, but apparently he was just too much for Victorian 
England. Wilde seems to have been developing a concept of the artist as amoral; at 
the end he became a legend. (In Dutch) --5.7.5. 


General 
Cf.: Item 1373. 


X. MODERN 
Kingsley Amis 
Cf.: Item 1378. 


Edward Ardizzone 
1413. Alderson, Brian. Edward Ardizzone: А Preliminary Hand-list of His Illustrated 
Books, 1929-1970, PrivL, 5:1, Sp. 1972, 2-64. [The hand-list is arranged chronolog- 
ically. Citations include, in adidtion to the usual information, the number of illustra- 
tions, a description of how Ardizzone prepared them, the special positions they occupy, 
and details cf the artist's lettering. Bindings and dust jackets are described, and factual 
and evaluative annotations are provided. Descriptions are based only on the English 
editions of books illustrated by Ardizzone. An author and a title index of works listed 
follow the hand-list.] (Illustrated) —E.Y.M.., 


W. H. Auden 


1414. Novak, Robert. Auden's Advice to the Young, WiOr, No. 13, Sp. 1973, 34-37. 
Throughout his wrestling with the “‘new problems of Form and Content’” over the 
years and "his perilous quest for the ideal city," Auden's message to youth in 1972 
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seems to be the same as that of the 1940's: "be a yea-sayer, say yes to the universe, to 
the time and situation God has set you down in." Such is the message of the title poem 
of his collection, Epistle to a Godson and Other Poems (1972). His injunction to his 
godson ("be glad your being is unnnecessary") carries with it Auden's “ontological 
scholasticism of the last 30 years." Auden is not denying the "necessity" of man to 
God's scheme, but is contrasting the human and animal conditions, the former willed 
and free; the latter instinctual and fated. The poem is a "witty hymn" affirming: 
"Rejoice. Be glad." —Ј.В.8, 


Phyllis Bentley 
Cf: Item 1429. 


John Braine 
1415. Alayrac, Claude. Inside John Braine's Outsider, Caliban, 8, 1971, 113-138. 
As Braine's four heroes have much in common, their composite, which he has dubbed 
the Outsider, may be called simply Joe Lampton (Room at the Top, 1957, and Life at 
the Top, 1962). Born into the working class of the West Riding, Yorkshire, too early to 
benefit from the Education Act of 1944, Joe is driven upward by ambition, envy, and 
greed. He scorns the hypocrisy of the Establishment, the apathy of the lower classes, 
and the futility of the intellectuals. Не is virile, well-balanced, confident, cool, and 
intelligent; and though he is a ruthless materialist, at crises he has the grace to despise 
himself. He is likable, for a whole generation has identified itself with him; he is the 
true heroic figure of our time. [The other novels are The Vodi (1959), The Jealous God 
(1964), and The Crying Game (1968).] —W.D.P. 


Basil Bunting 
1416. Suter, Anthony. CHOMEI АТ TOYAMA. Commentaire critique du poéme de 
Basil Bunting, Caliban, 8, 1971, 77-87. Bunting based his poem exclusively on an 
Italian translation of the Hójóki of Kamo no Chomei. Though he retains the main 
lines of his source, and so writes a philosophic introduction and narrates the disasters 
considered in the subsequent meditations, he works primarily with the ideographic 
technique of Ezra Pound. Disregarding the pseudo-Buddhism of Chomei, he presents 
him as a disillusioned quietist. (In French) —W.D.P. 


1417. Suter, Anthony. Basil Bunting et deux poétes américains: Louis Zukofsky et 
William Carlos Williams, Caliban, 9, 1972, 151-157. Bunting imitated stylistic devices 
of Williams, in The Oratava Road, and of Zukofsky, in his Odes, I, 33. (In French) 

'^—W.D.P. 


Arthur C. Clarke 
1418. Samuelson, David М. Clarke’s CHILDHOOD'S END: A Median Stage of 
Adolescence? S-FS, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 4-17. This work is representative of the period 
during which science fiction writers were first trying to reach a literary audience. The 
novel illustrates certain characteristics of science fiction at its best: respect for rational 
thought, а cosmic perspective, pursuit of extrapolative hypotheses, and a genuine sense 
of wonder. The whole is flawed, however, not only by deficiencies in style, charac- 
terization, and narrative structure but also by a fundamental dichotomy between two 
powerful influences: the pulp magazine tradition which dominated science fiction during 
the 1920's and 30's and the mainstream literary tradition of such British writers as H. 
G. Wells, Aldous Huxley, C. S. Lewis, and George Orwell. —W.R. 


) Joseph Conrad 

1419. Lincoln, Kenneth R. Comic Light in HEART OF DARKNESS, MFS, 18:2, 
Sum. 1972, 183-197. Critics have tended to overlook the comic insights that "counter 
tragic blindness" throughout Conrad's fiction, redeeming it from charges of total 
pessimism and nihilism. In Heart of Darkness the lie told to Kurtz's Intended at the 
end of Marlow's narrative sounds the thematic comic note—a pun on the word "horror" 
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(whore)—and sends echoes of prostitution resounding throughout the tale. Kurtz’s 
depravity is linked to prostitution (his obsession to devour by possessing everything in 
his dark kingdom) and so is Europe's, symbolized by the Intended herselz, who made 
Kurtz what he is. Europe's pious intentions toward its possessions in Africa contrast 
ironically with "the horror" perpetrated there, and the Europeans' refusal to recognize 
this discrepancy implies “а prostituting compromise with reality." —K.M.G. 


1420. Fichter, Andrew. Dramatic Voice in LORD JIM and NOSTROMO, Thoth, 12:3, 
Sp./Sum. 1972, 3-19. A careful examination of his use of the narrative voice in these 
works reveals Conrad's belief that it is impossible for one human being to understand the 
truth of another's character. Thus in his novels no one narrative point of view is abso- 
lute. All are relative to one another. In Lord Jim relativity is achieved by creating a 
balance between Marlow's point of view as the principal narrator, and Jim's. Тһе 
reader perceives the totality of truth about each character only by considering how each 
point of view reflects on the other. In Nostromo the sense of relativitv increases as the 
voice of the central narrator disappears. Several narrators are used to provide addi- 
tional points of narrative perspective, which makes it even more difficult for the 
reader to understand completely the nature cf any one character. —EJ.Ca. 


1421. Matthaei, Renate. Reise in den Abgrund: Zum Werk Joseph Conrads, Merkur, 
24:265, May 1970, 437-445. Ап early representative of the modern literary conscious- 
ness, Conrad belongs with Hemingway, Faulkner, and Burroughs. Particularly in his 
autobiographical A Personal Record (1912), and in the essay Tradition (1918), Conrad 
presents an image of himself which leaves room only for the conventional stereotype of 
the British conservative and the popular sailor-turned-author motif. The pattern for 
later critical opinion was set. The moral substance of Conrad's work is in his stoic 
heroes and his self-professed "faithfulness to practice and duty." One fails to see the 
ambiguities, and often, the inner emptiness of Conrad's manly heroes. Especially in 
Conrad's later politica] novels it can be seen that the centrality of "good action" cannot 
conceal “the illusion of a mastered fate" and “our fear of the future.” Conrad uses the 
popular pattern of the adventure novel, but transforms it into а trip into the bottom- 
less abyss of the human psyche. (In German) —H.-W.W. 


1422. Vidan, Gabrijela, and Ivo Vidan. Further Correspondence between Joseph Con- 
rad and André Gide, SRetA, No. 29-32, 1970-71, 523-536. [Ten additional unpublished 
letters between Conrad and Gide from the Bibliothéque Littéraire Jacques Doucet are 
published with explanatory notes. They are dated from 1913 to 1922, with the bulk 
falling in the year 1919, and contain the argument concerning the translation of The 
Arrow of Gold, and the writer's subsequent decision to "brush the quarrel aside.” The 
letters show Conrad's sensitivity about one of his most cherished but poorest novels— 
"plainly because of the personal meaning of its autobiographical content to the author."] 

—R.M.V.K. 


Lawrence Durrell 


1423. Howarth, Herbert. Durrell Snapped in a Library, LonMag, 12:1, Apr./May 
1972, 71-84, Durrell used two works by S. H. Leeder for background material in the 
Alexandria Quartet: Modern Sons of the Pharoahs (1919) and Veiled Mysteries of 
Egypt (1913). The information about the moulid of Sitma Mariam (in Balthazar) is 
transposed from J. W. McPherson's The Moulids of Egypt (1941). —R.R.Y. 


1424. Lebas, Gérard. The Fabric of Durrelfs ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, Caliban, 
8, 1971, 139-150. Тһе fabric of this work varies symbolically in kind. Darley records 
in an unordered jumble his memories of his pursuit of the mysterious Justine, first in 
Justine, as he experienced the incidents, and second in Balthazar, as he came to under- 
stand them with slightly greater knowledge of the city and its people. In Mountolive, 
seen through the mind of the English ambassador, the main events are rehearsed again 
within a cool, vaguely chronological description of the political intrigue woven by the 
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Hosnani family. In Clea, much later, Darley narrates clearly the progress of his love for 
Clea, with anticipations of their happiness. Time and love are united. The four books 
must be understood as a symbolic account of Durrell’s own development as а 7 

. —W.D.P. 


T. S. Eliot 
CÍ.: Items 1374 and 1395, 


E. M. Forster 
1425. Lafourgade, Françoise. Symbole, symbolisme et prophétie dans A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA, Caliban, 9, 1972, 123-134. Prophecy, as Forster defined the word, does 
not refer to a gift of foretelling the future; it is а tone of voice, implying one of the 
great faiths (or something similar), by which a novelist reveals to the world a reality 
that he believes to lie unperceived behind it. For Forster, the central good consists of 
personal relations; he believes them to be inseparable from the Supernatural, and he 
suggests this truth by an enduring Presence, metaphorically implied rather zhan intellec- 
tually visible, and by symbols that recur in varying forms and interweave within the 
novel's interior. In comparison, the Wagnerian leitmotifs are fixed and univalued. 
Forster's technique of the expanding symbol has been well discussed by E. K. Brown 
(Rhythm in the Novel, U. of Toronto, 1950). (In French) —W.D.P. 


Patrick Hamilton 
1426. Cockburn, Claud. On the Hove Front, LonMag, 12:5, Dec./Jan. 72/73, 87-93. 
Hamilton is an apt representative of the mandarin class that developed in the first 
years of this century—compassionate, against any kind of cruelty, and taking pains to 
do good both in writing and in action. His two novels, Hangover Square and The 
Slaves of Solitude, splendidly illuminate the effect World War II had on his class. 
—R.R.Y. 


Seamus Heaney 
1427, Heaney, Seamus. A poet’s childhood, Listener, 86:2224, Nov. 11, 1971, 660- 
661. [The poet evokes his childhood on the farm. The article is from “People at Work,” 
a Northern Ireland Schools radio program.] --С.С.Р. 


Patricia Highsmith 
1428. Gadney, Reg. Criminal Tendencies, LonMag, 12:2, June/July 1972, 110-122. 
The evil villain is no longer a necessary element in crime fiction, if the works of 
Patricia Highsmith and Ross MacDonald arc viewed as typical. Neither stress the 
struggle as between good and evil; both stress menace and uncertainty and present 
characters who attempt to apprehend what it (life) is all for and all about. —R.R.Y. 


Barry Hines 
1429, Alayrac, Claude. In Quest of the School of Yorkshire, Caliban, 9, 1972, 159- 
177. [Interviews with Phyllis Bentley and Barry Hines about writing in and of the 
West Riding are presented.] Bentley (b. 1894) went to a girls’ school at Cheltenham; 
Hines (b. 1939) went to Loughborough (Teachers’) Training College, but is now (1970) 
writing a novel about a man who goes to a university, becomes a teacher, and is 
dissatisfied with the (capitalist) system. —W.D.P. 


А. E. Housman 
Cf.: Item 1496. 


Ted Hughes 
1430. Richards, Jean. The Fifth Festival of Arts in Iran, D&T, 10:1, Fall 1971, 2-8. 
Among all events of the 1971 arts festival sponsored by the Empress of Iran, by far 
the most impressive theatrically was Peter Brook’s production of Hughes’s new play 
Orghast. The form of the play derives from those “myths of all cultures” which 
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"represent the deepest shared concerns of mankind," and its language is an amalgam; 
for "no one language can express all emotions," and the poet needs to discover which 
sound in any language will best convey a particular emotion. [Interviews follow with 
Ted Hughes who differentiates Orghast as a synthetic language from Esperanto (both 
attempt to communicate to all men, but Esperanto does so from a mistakenly con- 
ceptual and intellectual basis, Orghast from a deeper-rooted emotional basis) and with 
Peter Brook who defends the four-fold language of the play (Ancient Greek, Senecan 
Latin, Avestar, the sacred Zoroastran ceremonial language, and Orghast itself) and 
Boes on to speak of the experimental theater generally.] —N.F.B. 


D. H. Lawrence 
1431. Septié, Višnja, The Dialogue in LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER, SRetA, 
No. 29-32, 1970-71, 461-80. Lawrence did not distrust "character," as some critics 
think, and this can be demonstrated by close analysis of the dialogue in the four 
principal scenes leading to the development of the relationship between Lady Chatterley 
and Mellors. The scenes are done in the "central realistic tradition," with a masterfully 
worked out series of conversations. A system of motivation belonging to the geometrical 
design is added to the realistic and symbolic motivations, which gives the novel univer- 
sality of meaning in its exploration of the basic conflict of modern culture: organic vs. 
mechanical, natural vs. the denatured. —R.M.V.K. 


1432. Kay, Wallace G. Lawrence and THE RAINBOW: Apollo and Dionysus in 
Conflict, SoQ, 10:3, Apr. 1972, 209-222. Lawrence presents the polarities of the Diony- 
sian consciousness, the value of "spontaneous relatedness" or blood-intimacy, associated 
chiefly with the earliest Brangwen men; and the Apollonian, the value of maximum 
individuation or ratiocinative consciousness, associated chiefly with the women. Тһе 
fusion of both states produces unity of being, while an excess of either results in waste 
or destruction. Through the use of annihilation and rebirth symbolism, Lawrence shows 
each of the three generations involved in this process, with varying kinds and degrees of 
completion. Ursula's long death-to-life process is treated most fully, and she finally 
achieves the desirable union of Dionysus and Apollo. —R.M.V.K. 


1433. Gurko, Leo. D. H. Lawrence's Greatest Collection of Short Stories—What Holds 
It Together, MFS, 18:2, Sum. 1972, 173-182. The differences among The Ladybird, 
The Fox, and The Captain’s Doll are so evident and the unifying elements so super- 
ficial that one questions why Lawrence published the three tales together. Although 
many critics have noted that all three stories variously interpret the same myths, their 
scope and depth go beyond this similarity. A truer unifying principle lies in the 
emblems—the ladybird or scarab, the fox, and the doll—that appear in the title of 
each story. These emblems represent caricatures or "reductions" of the principal men 
in the tales, whose problem is to regain wboleness by freeing themselves from caricature 
through resurrection. The fate of the women in the stories depends upon the equilibrium 
they can establish with these men—paradoxically, a union of the two opposite person- 
alities without loss of either's distinctness. —K.M.G. 


1434. Kay, Wallace G. WOMEN IN LOVE and THE MAN WHO HAD DIED: 
Resolving Apollo and Dionysus, SoQ, 10:4, July 1972, 325-339. In the struggle 
between the Apollonian and Dionysian, an excess of either tendency is shown to lead to 
destructiveness or chaos rather than the unity of being and creative polarity cf male and 
female espoused by Birkin and finally achieved by him with Ursula. Yet Birkin still 
yearns for a relationship with a male friend. The man who achieves total creative 
being is one who has literally died and is resurrected (The Man Who Had Died). As 
his former life had been limited to the spirit, kis new unity of being is achieved through 
phallic consciousness and intercourse, effecting a balance between the two extremes. 

—R.M.V.K. 
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Malcolm Lowry 


1435. Raab, Lawrence. The Two Consuls: UNDER THE VOLCANO, Thoth, 12:3, 
Sp./Sum. 1972, 20-29. It is tempting to read this work as an anti-tragedy, a novel 
that raises possibilities of tragic heroism, knowledge, and salvation only to frustrate 
the reader's hopes and illustrate how impossible it is to suffer nobly in the ghastly 
reality of our modern world. The ignominious death of the Consul, Geofirey Firmin, 
seems to support such a reading. Yet, as one reexamines the work, he sees that Lowry 
has really offered a second vision, one of hope and affirmation. This vision can be 
seen in the figure of а second Consul, who stands for the reader and the perception 
that salvation exists at least potentially within the world of the novel. —E.J.Ca. 


Alistair MacLean 


1436. Gadney, Reg. Middle-Class Heroics: The Novels of Alistair MacLean, LonMag, 
12:5, Dec./Jan. 72/73, 94-105. Knowingness, courage, professionalism, and a feel for 
things peculiarly middle-class are matters which link MacLean and his readers. Also, 
his timing (his pace) in unfolding the story is always sure, as are his heroes. —R.R.Y. 


Katherine Mansfield 


1437. Bender, Hans. Im Land ihrer Geschichten. Über Katherine Mansfield, Merkur, 
24:269, Sept. 1970, 851-855. In 1908 Mansfield left New Zealand and her culturally 
barren home-town Wellington to begin her literary career in London. In Edwardian 
England she was at first very much under tbe influence of Oscar Wilde and other 
decadent and Parnassian writers. Her discovery of Chekhov led to a profound change 
in her literary style and outlook. After 1914 she began to write short stories about 
places and incidents she remembered from her younger years in New Zealand: Pre- 
lude, The Garden Party, At the Bay, An Ideal Family, The Voyage, The Doll’s House. 
Elio Vittorini [no citation] was quite right to see in Mansfield's minimal world a 
maximal expression of the turmoil and inner corruption of her epoch. (In German) 

—H.-W.W. 


1438. Harrison, C. Sadie Thompson: The Whole Truth, NZMR, 12:126, Sept. 1971, 
25-26. The central character in Maugham's short story Rain, actually existed and indi- 
rectly provided him with the idea for his story when he visited Pago Fago іп 1916. 
Contrary to Maugham's account, Sadie was not deported because someone complained 
about ber promiscuous behavior, but because she wished to marry a Samoan. Inter- 
racial marriage was frowned upon by the authorities so they deported her to Honolulu. 
'The Samoan, an orderly in the U.S. Navy, made one attempt to locate Sadie, but she 
had disappeared, and her life remains cloaked in mystery. —C.R.D. 


T. Sturge Moore 
1439. Chambers, David. Т, Sturge Moore, PrivL, 4:4, Win. 1971, 190. [An addition 
is made to the checklist of books with Moore's illustrations which appeared in PrivL, 
2nd Ser., 4:1, Sp. 1971, 38-46 (AES, 15:5, Jan. 1972, 1434). —E.Y.M. 


John Cowper Powys 
1440. Nye, Robert. Tatterdemalion Taliessin, LonMag, 12:6, Feb./Mar. 1973, 75-85. 
Three studies of Powys have appeared since his death in 1963 at the age of 91. Though 
he is hardly recognized by the literary world as a whole, a devoted coterie have kept 
Powys's work from being completely unknown. And they are right to do so, because, 
though much of Powys is cloudy and windy rhetoric, he wrote two very good novels: 
A Glastonbury Romance (1935) and Jobber Skald (1937). —R.R.Y. 


George Bernard Shaw 
1441. Weintraub, Stanley. Gleaning the Shaw Archives, SAQ, 72:1, Win. 1973, 149- 
153. From the vast Shaw materials available in and slowly appearing from specific 
archives, Chappelow's The Chucker-Out provides a fair, manageable sampling. Two 
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works in this book reveal mature Shavian views on a hoped-for better human society: 
the first, a 1911 speech delivered in Potteries concerning specific social principles for 
a happier life; the second, а 1913 lay sermon on man's need to commit himself to a 
responsibility for his own humanity. —R.DJ. 


The Sitwells 
1442. Parker, Derek. PrivL, 5:2, Sum. 1972, 103-104 (rev.art, Richard Fifoot, А 
Bibliography of Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell Sitwell [2nd ed., rev.], The Soho Bibliog- 
raphies, Rupert Hart-Davis, London, 1971). This bibliography shows the scope of 
Sitwell's work. Osbert and Edith, "spirited in-fighters," made many enemies, yet some 
of their work will surely last. Sir Sacheverell, more vulnerable to criticism, should do 
more poems and more experiments. —E.Y.M. 


Dylan Thomas 


1443. Adams, Sam. PoetW, 8:1, Sum. 1972, 76-83 (rev.-art, Dylan Thomas: Тһе 
Poems, ed. Daniel Jones, Dent, 1971, Dylan Thomas: Early Prose Writings and Dylan 
Thomas: New Critical Essays, ed, Walford Davies, Dent, 1972, Clark Emery, The World 
of Dylan Thomas, U. of Miami, 1962). Although Jones does not provide an essential 
text, he contributes interesting notes, especially about Thomas’s formative years. Early 
Prose Writiugs contains a useful introduction, stories which help clarify tbe poet's pre- 
occupation with blood and sex, and lively but unmemorable reviews. Emery’s scholarly 
introduction is interesting, but his treatment of the poems is "disastrously subjective." 
New Critical Essays makes valuable contributions to Thomas criticism in clarifying 
allusions, demonstrating Hardy's influence, and stressing Thomas’s "sense of locality"; 
but David Holbrook’s psychoanalytical essay is unrewarding and distasteful. --С.М. 


Evelyn Waugh 
1444. Davis, Robert Murray. THE LOVED ONE: Text and Context, TQ, 15:4, Win. 
1972, 100-107. Waugh's Brideshead Revisited brought him popular acclaim but loss 
of reputation among critics. He found the post-World-War-II social and political 
changes distasteful, and his writing was relatively negligible. His reading of Henry 
James and his Hollywood visit in 1947 helped to restore his creative vigor oy stimulat- 
ing his interest in the calling of the artist and in a new contemporary topic. The Loved 
One represents his successful effort to regain his standing as a serious writer. It is a 
turning point in his life. —L.R.D. 


Denton Welch 


1445. Chevalier, Jean-Louis. The Denton Welch Collection at Austin, TQ, 15:2, Sum. 
1972, 7-23. [This article is an impressionistic description of the materials by and 
about artist-writer Welch. 'The 425 items are grouped for discussion as follows: 
(1) published works and their drafts, (2) unpublished fragments of the former, (3) other 
unpublished fragments or works, (4) letters to and from Welch, (5) correspondence 
concerning Welch, (6) critical and anecdotal material, and (7) inconographic material] 

—L.R.D. 


H. G. Wells 
1446. Parrinder, Patrick. Imagining the Future: Zamyatin and Wells, S-FS, 1:1, Sp. 
1973, 17-26. The connection between Zamiatin and Wells cannot be solved by the 
systematic study of influences or by the purely content-oriented approach adopted by 
most critics of the anti-utopian novel, for both Zamiatin and Wells have gone beyond 
social criticism into a probing of rational epistemological assumptions. Wells accom- 
plishes this through the humanist narrative fable in which a man whom we accept as 
representative of our culture confronts the biologically and anthropologicallv unknown 
and Zamiatin by attempting to create the experience and language of an alien culture 
directly. —W.R. 
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John Whiting 
1447. Salmon, Eric. John Whiting’s Unpublished Novel, LonMag, 12:6, Feb./Mar. 
1973, 44-69. A Ms titled Not a Foot of Land was found by Whiting’s widow shortly 
after his death in 1963. Dated 1945, the novel was mainly written in 1944 and is an 
early indication of Whiting's interest in social questions. —R.R.Y. 


P. С. Wodehouse 
1448. Aldiss, Brian W. PrivL, 4:4, Win. 1971, 190-192 (rev.-art, David A. Jasen, 
A Bibliography and Reader's Guide to the First Editions of P. С. Wodehouse, Barrie 
& Jenkins, 1971). Wodehouse is an "addictive" author, like Tolkien and Frank Richards. 
All make mythologies filled with a golden schoolboy innocence, and Richards's and 
Wodehouse's worlds are created out of the upper-crust part of society which the British 
regard as peculiarly English. Wodehouse’s slightly misapplied phrases and his 
delightfully mixed paragraphs and plots make him an institution. —E.Y.M. 


Virginia Woolf . 
1449. Penner, Catherine S. The Sacred Will in MRS. DALLOWAY, Thoth, 12:2, 
Win. 1972, 3-20. This novel explores the problem of the individual will and the search 
for selfhood. Its structure consists of a series of encounters between Clarissa Dalloway 
and various other characters who seek to deprive her of her selfhood either by Zorcing 
her to succumb to their wills or provoking her into imposing her own will on them. 
After much doubt Clarissa experiences an intense moment of self-affirmation. This 
occurs at her party when she receives news of Septimus Warren Smith's death. She 
retires to an empty room, and by imaginatively experiencing his death, she comes to 
terms with her own mortality and finally understands the power of her will. —E.J.Ca. 


Drama 


1450. Taéni, Rainer. Tendenzen des neuen Theaters, Ш: Theaterbrief aus London, 
Merkur, 24:270, Oct. 1970, 971-978. The amazing experimental vitality of the post- 
Osborne British theater scene has been chronicled in John Russell Taylor's Anger and 
After. Тһе last seasonal successes оп London's West End stages were David Storey's 
The Contractor and Home, Peter Shaffer's The Battle of Shrivings, David Mercer's 
After Haggarty and Flint, and Arnold Wesker's The Friends. Remarkable Club and 
Fringe Theatre performances were Howard Brenton's Christie in Love, Sam Shepard's 
Red Cross and Florence Nightingale Song, a play by the American Tom Буоп and а 
pantomime by Adam Darius. A novelty are the daytime performances given by "lunch- 
time theaters." (In German) —H.-W.W. 
Fiction 
1451. Harrison, Tony. The Fiction of Empire, LonMag, 12:3, Aug./Sept. 1972, 
90-103. Presenting a dominant race waging constant warfare against a strange barbar- 
ism, the novelists of Empire have changed very little since the popular novels of G. A. 
Henty, who died in 1902. Especially interesting are the lady novelists of Empize, such 
as Alice Perrin, Maud Diver, and Gertrude Page. They project the repressions of their 
class onto India as a proof of India's corruption. Probably the fairest of the lady 
novelists is Flora Annie Steel. —R.R.Y. 


Poetry 
1452. Rolph, John. Some Notes on the Scorpion Press, PrivL, 4:4, Win. 1971, 156-164. 
John Rolph and Jack Hobbs founded the Scorpion Press in 1958, hoping that new 
poetry could be sold in bookshops if the works were handled “іп a business-like way." 
Тһе firm has issued 53 books. [A chronological checklist of the books, 1958-1969, 
appears at the end of the article.] The firm's best-selling authors have been Peter 
Porter, Christopher Logue, George MacBeth, Edwin Brock, Henry Miller, and Doris 
Lessing. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 
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General 


1453. Stols, A. A. M. A Short History of the Halcyon Press, PrivL, 5:2, Sum. 1972, 
68-83. [The author founded his Halcyon Press in Brussels in 1927 to publish limited 
editions in many languages cf well-printed books for collectors. A number of interest- 
ing works were printed over the years and fruitful collaborations formed. Books for 
bibliophile societies and unlimited editions supported the limited editions. The Nazi 
Occupation made printing fine books almost impossible. After the war the author 
joned UNESCO and worked in Latin America, becoming interested in Latin American 
printing, and publishing various books and monographs on the subject. The history 
is followed by a “Chronological List of the English Publications of the Halcyon Press, 
1927-1934."] (illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1454. Savage, Basil. Jonathan Cape and the Travellers’ Library, PrivL, 4:4, Win. 1971, 
165-183. Jonathan Cape and Company, established in London in 1920, early became а 
well-run and successful publishing house, specializing in general literature and the 
novel. Michael S. Howard's history of the firm, Jonathan Cape (Cape, 1971) is admir- 
ably complete. [Howard allowed the author access to the Cape Files, from which he 
was able to discover the publication history of The Travellers’ Library, Cape's cheap 
pocket series.] The format о: the books was carefully ‘chosen for utility and aesthetic 
effect. Though scme titles were published by Heinemann, all 218 titles were uniformly 
bound except for some of the wartime copies. The early Travellers’ Library works sold 
well. Sales slumped during the early 1930's and again at the start of the war, but picked 
up during the war. [A checklist of The Travellers’ Library titles with printers and size 
of editions is given.] After the war paperbound books took over the market for 
inexpensive reprints. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1455. Strachan, W, J. A New Private Press; The World's End Press, PrivL, 5:2, Sum. 
1972, 84-87. The first two offerings of the World's End Press, Aphrodite and Lord 
Thomas and Fair Eleanor, are especially notable for their use of large-format etched 
illustrations by Anne Brunskill and Martin Ware. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


Cf.: Item 1526. 
AMERICAN 


І, PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 
1456. Wiegenstein, Roland. Eine Nation aus lauter Inseln: Streifzüge durchs schwarze 
Amerika, Merkur, 24:267, July 1970, 669-684. According to Mailer, white America's 
dreams are haunted by the obsessive image of an accusing rebellious black face which 
arouses feelings of guilt and hate, and, finally, her call for “law and order." Eldridge 
Cleaver sees blacks as being subjugated in America and held in a state of colonial 
servitude. These views were tested, and largely corroborated, in interviews and meetings 
with Black Panther leaders, black union and government officials, ghetto organizers, and 
intellectuals in various cities in the U.S. The forces of racism might well prove too 
strong for all the hopes and attempts to integrate the black colonial islands into “main- 
Тапа America." (In German) —H.-W.W. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 

1457. Malavelle, Maryse. PORGY: du roman à Popéra, Caliban, 9, 1972, 135-150. 
Тһе figure of Porgy began in the strange liie of Samuel Smalls, a black beggar of 
Charleston, S.C., in the beginning of the century. He became a character, scarcely the 
hero, of Dubose Heyward's realistic and tormented novel (1925); the central figure in 
the theatrical extravaganza by Heyward and his wife Dorothy; and finally the hero of 
Gershwin's opera (1935). (In French) 2 —W.D.P. 
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Humor and Satire 


1458. Raeithel, Gert. Amerikanischer Humor—eine soziale Funktion, Merkur, 24:267, 
July 1970, 644-659. А sense of humor has always played an important part in American 
education and in the acculturation of the various ethnic groups. The search for jokes 
and comic situations has become something of a national obsession and a social obliga- 
tion for the individual, This is reinforced in TV shows and commercials, where humor 
has become big business. Social and sexual taboos are largely respected in this medium, 
whereas black humor, sick and blue jokes are making headway. The literary tradition 
of American humor goes back to the Puritans Thomas Morton and Samuel Sewall, 
to the upright and homely Benjamin Franklin and Artemus Ward. Finley Peter Dunne 
pioneered with his Irish dialect stories for the later “ethnic jokes.” Mark Twain’s perfect 
“timing” is still admired and imitated by today’s stand-up comedians. The recent 
revival of W. C. Fields and S. J. Perelman, and the concurrent decline of Chaplin’s 
popularity, must have something to do with the impact of McCarthyism. (Іп German) 

—H.-W.W. 


1459. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. The Great American Joke, SAQ, 72:1, Win. 1973, 82-94. 
Тһе contrast between the ideal and the real, a central motif of American humor, 
appears in works of major and minor writers. This incongruity is emblematic of the 
nature and problem of democracy, and appears in the collision between mundane 
circumstance and heroic ideal. The incongruity between two modes of language is 
often the expressive form for this "great American joke." This comedy appears in 
the sketches of J. G. Baldwin, the observations of William Byrd, and the more 
sophisticated comedy of Faulkner. —R.DJ. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Benjamin Franklin 


1460. England, A. B. Robin Molineux and the Young Ben Franklin: A Reconsidera- 
tion, JAmS, 6:2, Aug. 1972, 181-188. Though Hawthorne had in mind Franklin's 
account of his arrival in Philadelphia (Autobiography), and there are many echoes of it 
in My Kinsman, Major Molineux, the differences are more significant than the similar- 
ities. Franklin does not seriously deplete his reserves when paying his boatman, where- 
as Robin nearly exhausts his; young Franklin finds Philadelphia promising and some- 
what accommodating, whereas Robin feels rejected in his new environment. Franklin 
acts purposefully and logically; Robin becomes confused and disillusioned. Robin’s 
world is more complex than Franklin's. Franklin finds help among the Quakers, 
and affairs in the city soon seem coherent; Robin's church induces a sense of loneliness 
which finally causes him to realize that there is much he cannot understand, and so he 
loses some of his assertiveness. Franklin left home against the will of his family but 
found order in the new city; Robin left home with the agreement of his family but 
found the city complex and chaotic. —H.E.S. 


Thomas Jefferson 
1461. Cox, R. Merritt. Thomas Jefferson and Spanish: “То Every Inhabitant, Who 
Means to Look Beyond the Limits of His Farm," RomN, 14:1, Aut. 1972, 116-121. 
Jefferson became interested in Spanish culture while minister to France. In letters he 
urged his nephew to study Spanish, the language of America's early history and of 
“Spanish America." He made efforts to get a Hispanic scholar instated at the University 
of Virginia, and his library included a number of works in Spanish. —E.Y.M. 


Edward Taylor 
1462. Maynard, Reid. The Poetry of Edward Taylor: A Puritan Apologia, Caliban, 9, 
1972, 3-17. Taylors orthodoxy has been questioned, yet when adequately compared 
with the known doctrines and practices of the New England churches of his day, he is 
neither unorthodox nor extraordinary. His devotional raptures are typically Puritan, 
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not mystical; his description of the world (including the Eucharist) in multitudinous 
detail bears witness to the Puritan habit of carefully observing all objects and occur- 
rences in nature as signs of the predestined will, —W.D.P. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


James Fenimore Cooper 


1463. Beard, James Franklin, Jr. The Cooper Edition, PAAS, 81:2, Oct. 1971, 235- 
237. Тһе Cooper Edition, as an Associated Edition іп the program of the Center for 
Editions of American Authors, is not being funded by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. However, the editorial board has, on its own, projected two initial 
series of 5 volumes each: the Gleanings in Europe travel books and the Leatherstocking 
Tales. To proceed on a small budget, the editors have presented the Switzerland 
'gleanings' to be used in the collation experiments proposed by George A. Petty, Jr. and 
William Gibson, by which a scanning device converts any form of text into type and 
therefore simplifies the editorial tasks. —I.S.M. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Cf.: Item 1472. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1464. Slethaug, Gordon E. Felix Culpa in Hawthorne’s CUSTOM-HOUSE, ERec, 
23:2, Win. 1972, 32-40. Critical discussions of the relationship between The Custom- 
House and The Scarlet Letter fail to show the important way the fortunate fall theme 
is used in each. The Custom-House develops certain parallels between 19th-century 
and Puritan society. The fall of certain characters, especially the narrator of The 
Custom-House, serves as a means of regeneration; this parallel is developed in both 
works, sometimes with ironic overtones. —R.R. 


1465. Tharpe, Jac. Hawthorne and Hindu Literature, SoQ, 10:2, Jan. 1972, 107-116. 
That Hawthorne read certain details of Kalidasa's Sakuntala (a Sanskrit drama of the 
4th-6th cent. B.C., translated into English by Sir William Jones [1789]) and adapted 
them in Rappaccini's Daughter is evident from parallels between characters, setting, and 
incident, especially those involving the plant and the grove-garden, and the theme of the 
antithesis between reason and fancy. Roger Malvin’s Burial shows the influence of 
The Ramayana, particularly in the incident known as “Тһе Tale of the Hermit's Son,” 
in which a young man is mistaken for an animal and killed unintentionally; a father-son 
relationship and a theme of expiation are other parallels. —R.M.V.K. 


Cf.: Item 1460. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
СЕ: Item 1489. 


Herman Melville 


1466. Shroeder, John. Indian-Hating: An Ultimate Note on THE CONFIDENCE- 
MAN, BB, 24, 1971, 1-5. Melville's metaphor of Indian-hating allows not only for a 
Devil-Indian but also for an antagonist, the Indian-hater. Such a figure is the con- 
fidence-man’s proper bane, but he is present in the novel only as legend. Thus the sway 
of the confidence-man is unopposed. —N.V. 


1467. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Ahab, the Grecian Pantheon and Shelley’s PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND: The Dynamics of Myth in MOBY DICK, BB, 24, 1971, 19-44. The 
essential change in Ahab's character is carried by a grafting of the mythic role of 
Zeus onto his Promethean nature. While Ahab plays the role of Zeus to the crew, he 
also plays Prometheus to Moby-Dick, whom he regards as the tyrant Zeus. Melville 
not only reworks the Greek myth but also a Romantic adoption of these myths, 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. But instead of the Shelleyan triumph over evil, 
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oppression, authority, and hate, Melville saw that Prometheus could become Jupiter 
and Satan. —N.V. 


1468. Griffiths, Darrell E. “Circles and Orphans,” ВВ, 24, 1971, 68-81. Circle 
imagery in Moby-Dick is centered in four areas of the text: the "Grand Armada" and 
"Castaway" chapters, the three days of the chase, and the Epilogue. Common ele- 
ments to all of these situations аге: the creation of a sense of super-serenity, the 
presence of a circle, and the introduction of an orphan, such as the waif or the castaway 
Pip, who is related to the break-up of the circle and is faced with the problem of 
explaining the experience. —N.V. 


1469. Hirsch, David H. Verbal Reverberations and the Problem of Reality in MOBY 
DICK, BB, 24, 1971, 45-67. Yojo, the name of Queequeeg’s little idol-god, may be 
a pun on the Hebrew word (YHWH), transliterated as Jehovah. A further pun on the 
Tetragramaton is suggested in conjunction with the one other Hebrew word which 
dominates the design of Moby-Dick, leviathan. The White Whale is not originally 
divine and then enriched and complicated as a symbol by the imagery of evil imposed 
on him by either Ahab or Melville; but on a mythological level, Leviathan (the prob- 
lematic Hebrew Іууѓап and not the naturalistic whale) is originally evil, and it is the 
god-like aspects of his makeup that are fused into the original symbol. Melville created 
the symbolic Leviathan out of the naturalistic whale, but he combined two levels of 
fiction—the quasi-biographical whaling voyage and quasi-mythical Leviathan literature 
which was already traditionally problematic. —N.V. 


1470. Asals, Frederick. Satire and Skepticism in THE TWO TEMPLES, BB, 24, 1971, 
7-18. Melville's reversal of the religious and secular institutions has a satiric effect. 
By carefully paralleling the experiences of the narrator at a fashionable Episcopalian 
church in New York and at a reputable theater in London, Melville indicates that 
the second temple is, psychologically and emotionally considered, more real than the 
first. But metaphysically, both are houses of illusion which reveal nothing of the 
final nature of reality. —N.V. 


1471. Monteiro, George. Melville in Portuguese, Serif, 9:1, Sp. 1972, 23-24. [The 
compiler presents an incomplete check list of Melville translations published in 
Portugal and Brazil.] —R.S.T. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1472. Hoch, David С. Ex Oriente Lux: Thoreau’s Allusions to the Emblem of the 
Oriental Translation Fund and a Bibliography of the Fund's Publications through 1854, 
Serif, 9:1, Sp. 1972, 25-30. Thoreau and Emerson shared an interest in Oriental Шега- 
ture, indicated by the books they borrowed from Harvard College Library. Thoreau 
quoted from a number of Oriental Translation Fund publications and referred to the 
Fund's emblem and/or motto at least 3 times. Further investigation into the extent 
of the influence of the Fund's publications on the Concord group is needed. [Included 
is a bibliography of the Fund's publications through 1854.] —R.S.T. 


Walt Whitman 
1473. St. Armand, Barton Levi FRANKLIN EVANS: А Sportive Temperance 
Novel, BB, 24, 1971, 134-147. Whitman, the anonymous author of this popular 
temperance novel, attempted to break the convention of the genre. Тһе novel is “а 
retelling of the great American myth of the Rise of the Industrious Mechanic,” only a 
retelling in reverse: “Franklin Evans might be considered the first full-fledged anti- 
hero in American literature.” —N.V. 


1474. Powers, Richard Gid. LEAVES OF GRASS: The Evolution of an Epic, BB, 
24, 1971, 107-118. The 1855 preface called for the creation of an American national 
epic. Whitman retreated from this purpose, for he recognized the contradiction in 
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writing a national poem for a nation of individualists. The deathbed edition (1891) is 
thus a universal epic of modern man created from American materials. —N.V. 


1475. Goodman, Ellen S. LILACS and the Pastoral Elegy Reconsidered, BB, 24, 1971, 
119-133. “Whitman uses conventions and develops a structure which place the poem 
in the pastoral elegy tradition. That he insists on details appropriate to the American 
scene, rejects explicit mythological figures, and provides an unconventional consolation 
are primary indications of his original handling of the conventions of pastoral elegy to 


suggest his own philosophical and aesthetic perspectives. . . . Whitman develops the 
pastoral elegy in original directions, modulating the conventions to cohere with his 
own ideas and practices." —N.V. 


1476. Brown, Bahngrell W. T. Sterry Hunt, The Man Who Brought Walt Whitman 
to Canada, SoQ, 10:1, Oct. 1971, 43-48. Hunt (1826-92) a great geochemist and 
minerologist, introduced Whitman to his first biographer, a psychiatrist, R. M. Burke. 
Тһе three came together in Ontario, Canada, the bonds being a shared democratic 
spirit, poetic sensitivity, and the common experience of being self-made men. 
—R.M.V.K. 


1477. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Whitman and the Providence Literati, BB, 24, 1971, 82-106. 
[Ihe article contains a detailed account of Whitman's associations with Providence 
authors such as William Francis Channing, William Douglas O'Connor, and others. 
Several of Whitman's letters before, during, and after his visits to Providence are 
reprinted] —N.V. 


1478. Waggoner, Hyatt H. The Last Stand of the Genteel Tradition: or, How Brown 
Acquired the Saunders Whitman Collection: A Short Story with Several Possible 
Morals, BB, 24, 1971, 148-145. [The article is an account of the controversy which 
surrounded the proposal to purchase the Saunders collection of Whitman for Brown 
University in 1930. Two librarians and several other scholars eventually persuaded the 
administration, in particular the Advisory and Executive Committee of the Corporation, 
that "Whitman was worth spending a little money to collect."] —N.V. 


Vil. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Henry Adams 
1479. Vandersee, Charles. The Hamlet in Henry Adams, ShS, 24, 1971, 87-104. 
[The article traces parallels between Adams's character, situations, and life, especially 
as presented in his autobiographical The Education of Henry Adams, and Hamlet's.] 
—P.B. 


Stephen Crane 
1480. Ferstel, John W. Stephen Crane Bibliography, Thoth, 12:3, Sp./Sum. 1972, 
39-40. [This is a selective bibliography of studies completed during 1970 and 1971.] 
—E.J.Ca. 


Emily Dickinson 
1481. White, William. Emily Dickinson's POEMS: THIRD SERIES: A Bibliographical 
Note, Serif, 9:2, Sum. 1972, 37-41. [The author records bibliographical descriptions 
of various printings and editions not previously listed.] —R.S.T. 


Henry James 
1482. Powers, Lyall H. James’ Debt to Alphonse Daudet, CL, 24:2, Sp. 1972, 150- 
162. The principal theme and emphasis of The Bostonians, the woman’s movement 
and the decline of the sentiments of sex, closely parallel those of Daudet's L'Evan- 
géliste. James believed the complete naturalists to be pessimistic and sordid, but 
Daudet's poetic naturalism fulfilled James's ideal to convey "the transmuted real." 
—N.V. 
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1483. Tuveson, Ernest. THE TURN OF THE SCREW: А Palimpsest, SEL, 12:4, 
Aut. 1973, 783-800. Behind this work is James's interest in the Society for Psychical 
Research, an organization founded in the 1880's and presided over at one time by 
Henry's brother William. James's story is an imaginative and amplified reproduction 
of the type of story collected by the Society for verification of supranormal and para- 
normal experiences. The governess, unaware of her function as a medium, makes 
contact between the children and the evil spirits possible; and the final sentence of the 
story implies the occurrence of what F. W. H. Myers, a member of the Society, called 
a psychic invasion. The story belongs to the genre of the mürchen. Also underlying 
the story may be Henry's memory of his father's enthusiasm for Emanuel Swedenborg, 
the Swedish philosopher and scientist. —M.F.O. 


William James 
СЕ: Item 1510. 


Mark Twain 
1484. Solomon, Andrew. Jim and Huck: Magnificient Misfits, MTJ, 16:5, Win. 1972, 
17-24. T. S. Eliot, in analyzing Huckleberry Finn, remarked: “Huck is the passive 
Observer of men and events, Jim is the submissive sufferer of them; and they are equal 
in dignity." Huck revolts against a bigoted, morally perverted Southern society, 
characterized by hypocrisy and racism, while Jim is “опе of the noblest characters in 
American Literature." The humanity and the empathy in the relationship between the 
two progressively reflects the growing trust each has for the other. Unfortunately, in the 
last 10 chapters, Twain saw fit to let this close relationship deteriorate—without 
reason or explanation. —L.W.D. 


1485. Howell, Elmo. Tom Sawyer’s Mock Funeral: A Note on Mark Twain’s 
Religion, MTJ, 16:3, Win. 1972, 15-16. Despite the obvious comic elements of the 
funeral for Tom, Huck, and Joe Harper (Fom Sawyer), Twain shows serious concern 
for religion, especially as a binding force for solidarity among older people of the 
town. The congregation shows “love, loyalty, compassion, and deep humility before 
the Divine will.” Regardless of Twain's religious views in his adult life, he remembered 
well the role religion played in his early life in Hannibal. —L.W.D. 


1486. Taylor, Robert, Jr. Sounding the Trumpets of Defiance: Mark Twain and 
Norman Mailer, MTJ, 16:3, Win. 1972, 1-14. Some of our more "articulate prophets" 
reflect their disenchantment with the American dream by creating myths in which their 
heroes seek to define and to know themselves. The best example in the 19th century 
was Twain, who questioned and criticized most of the established institutions of his 
day. His spiritual descendant in this century is Norman Mailer. Both writers concern 
themselves with materialism, freedom of the press, political and social issues, hypocrisy, 
and national corruption, among other topics; and both have responded strongly to the 
myth of the American dream. —L.W.D. 


1487. MTJ, 16:3, Win, 1972, front cover. [Reproduced is a joint letter from Twain 
and his wife Olivia to Cyril Clemens’ mother upon her engagement to Twain’s kinsman 
James Ross Clemens.] —L.W.D. 


1488. Meyer, Horst E. Ап Unnoticed Twain Letter, MTJ, 16:3, Win. 1972, back 
cover. [Reproduced is Twain's first letter to Christian Bernard, First Baron Tauchnitz, 
his German publisher. The letter deals with the forthcoming German edition of Tom 
Sawyer.] —L.W.D. 


1489. Vanderbilt, Kermit. Correction and Further Note on Mark Twain and Long- 
fellow, MTJ, 16:3, Win. 1972, 24. [A typographical error from Vanderbilt’s Mark 
Twain Writes to Poet Longfellow, MTJ, 16:2, Sum. 1972, front cover (AES, 16:7, 
Apr. 1973, 2369), is corrected. Howells wrote his father regarding a possible political 
appointment in Switzerland on Apr. 22, 1877, not Mar. 13]. Twain's letter to Long- 
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fellow requesting support for Howell zs the appointee shows the great respect Twain 
held for the poet (“Dear and Honored Sir”), despite occasional examples of ambivalent 
feelings such as Twain showed during his Whittier birthday speech when he spoke of 
three tramps masquerading as Longfellcw, Emerson, and Holmes. —L.W.D. 


ҮШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 
1490. Kramer, Victor A. The Complete “Work” Chapter for James Agee’s LET US 
NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN, TQ, 15:2, Sum. 1972, 27-48. Space limitations pre- 
sumably were the reason for excluding a portion of this chapter [here reproduced] 
from the original publication of this work. It is important both as showing “with what 
excruciating exactness Agee elaborated his vision of physical labor as the center of a 
way of life” and as representative of “any person anywhere subject to similar kinds 
of [reiterative] toil.” The musical quality of the writing is evident and rhythmically 
suggests the reiterativeness of manual la»or. —L.R.D. 


Edward Albee 
1491. Levy, Maurice. Albee: un théàire qui fait peur, Caliban, 8, 1971, 151-164. 
Albee’s plays constitute a theater of alarm, a “théâtre politique," not in the ideological 
sense of the phrase, but because he places before his audience in unequivocal terms 
the most fundamental of all problems, that of human finalities. He draws upon Marx, 
Nietzsche, Freud, and Mao in order іс destroy the myths, the illusions of security, 
social and personal, which man has fabricated to screen himself from confrontation 
with the void. His characters end in existential anguish. (In French) —W.D.P. 


Saul Beilow 
1492. Le Pellec, Yves. New York in Summer: its Symbolical Function in THE 
VICTIM, Caliban, 8, 1971, 101-110. The locale and decor in Bellow's novel empha- 
size the helplessness of man confronted with the world. Asa Leventhal, a victim of 
anti-Semitism, and Albee, his tormentor, a victim of society, are really one man, the 
metaphysical victim. Caught in the trap of New York and its summer heat, Asa has 
to face suffering, evil, and death. Bellow gives a compelling idea of their omnipresence 
by placing Asa in concentric circles that begin with his flat and end in the innumerable 
millions of the city, crowded into overwhelming closeness. This structure allows Bellow 
to connect his hero's body and soul with the world. Asa rejects the attitude of resigna- 
tion to attain an acceptance of life as it is. —W.D.P. 


2. V. Cunningham 

1493. Carruth, Hayden. A Location of J. V. Cunningham, MQR, 11:2, Sp. 1972, 
75-77. A poem explains itself. A critic clears up obscurities. Although Yvor Winters 
and his student, Cunningham, agreed that, contrary to the trend of their time, a poem 
should be written in conventional form, logically organized, and paraphrasable, Winters 
explained why. Like their interests, their origins were different. Winters's poetry 
reflected his studies in French. Cunningham was interested in medieval rhetoricians 
and the Elizabethans. His poetry is Јопѕоліап but modern. Winters, after World War І, 
followed a tradition of large, general concerns. Cunningham, ten years later, in shorter, 
more personal poems, employed syllabic meter. In a period lacking external authority 
Cunningham revived the epigram, creatinz admirably from the lore of earth and street. 

—E.H. 


Ralph Ellison 
1494. Plessner, Monika. Bildnis des Kinstlers als Volksaufwiegler, Merkur, 24:267, 
July 1970, 629-643 (rev.-art., Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man, 1952; Unsichtbar, new 
German ed., Fischer, 1969). Ellison’s work must be seen as one of the “most amusing 
and difficult novels of modern American literature.” The charges raised by Irving 
Howe in 1963 against Ellison and James Baldwin for their “betrayal of the revolutionary 
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cause" of Richard Wright, and similar denouncements of Ellison by LeRoi Jones in 
1969 for his alleged failure to contribute to the liberation of the black people in 
America must be refuted as unjust and ill-founded. According to T. S. Eliot, the 
work of art—by providing an objective correlative of the inner condition of a society— 
is already "social action." This criterion applies to Ellison's literary treatment of the 
Negro situation in post-War America which finds its central image in the dialectics of 
blind visibleness and seeing invisibility. (In German) —H.-W.W. 


William Faulkner 
1495. Monaghan, David M. The Single Narrator of AS Y LAY DYING, MFS, 18:2, 
Sum. 1972, 213-220. Accepting Addie Bundren as the novel's sole narrator resolves all 
its apparent inconsistencies—involving chronological sequence and the apparent intru- 
sion of a second narrative voice—that critics, including R. W. Franklin (Narrative 
Management іп AS I LAY DYING, MFS, 13:1, Sp. 1967, 57-65 [AES, 11:6, June 
1968, 1986], have pointed to as weaknesses іп the work. From this point of view, 
the opening sections can be seen as Addie's literal recording of events taking place 
within sight or hearing of her deathbed. Then, at the moment when she supposedly 
dies, “Addie enters completely into the realm of fantasy and creates the story of her 
journey to Jefferson" as her means of dealing psychologically with and attempting to 
resolve for herself two of the novel's main themes—revenge and love—portrayed іп 
Addie's relationships to the Bundrens and to Jewel. —K.M.G. 


1496. Brogunier, Joseph. A Housman Source in THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
MFS, 18:2, Sum. 1972, 220-225. From his earliest works Faulkner admired and was 
influenced by Housman's poetry, particularly its presentation of the quality of endur- 
ance. A crucial scene in this novel, however, shows a more specific Housman influence. 
The meeting between Caddy and Quentin at the branch is remarkably similar in setting, 
characterization, and action to that of the two young lovers in Poem LIII of А Shrop- 
shire Lad. But Faulkner makes important alterations in the Housman source that are 
central to his novel’s themes—using the romantic setting ironically and depicting 
Quentin as “ап antihero who fails at the romantic gesture of suicide." Faulkner’s 
protagonist does, of course, finally meet the same end as Housman's "True Lover." 

—K.M.G. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1497. MacPhee, Laurence E. THE GREAT GATSBY's “Romance of Motoring”: 
Nick Carraway and Jordan Baker, MFS, 18:2, Sum. 1972, 207-212. In this novel 
Fitzgerald makes the automobile and its misuse suggestive of "the disorder of the 
20's and, particularly, the chaotic lives of the central characters." Bad driving as the 
image of moral irresponsibility is exemplified in Jordan Baker, who particularly 
embodies the novel's confused standards. A strong case can be made that Fitzgerald 
in fact drew heavily for Jordan's character, for her appearance, and even for descrip- 
tion of certain settings in which she appears upon the flamboyant advertisements for 
the Jordan automobile and for Baker Fastex Velvet motor car upholstery found in 
popular magazines at that time. Fitzgerald uses these sources ironically (Jordan 
Baker's name is, of course, a compound of both advertisements). When Nick Carra- 
way drops Jordan Baker, he repudiates what the automobile stands for. —K.M.G. 


Robert Frost 


1498. Morris, John. The Poet as Philosopher: Robert Frost, MQR, 11:2, Sp. 1972, 
127-134. Clues in Frost’s poems enable readers to find his hidden meaning. For 
Frost, a philosopher whose poetry is free of religious and political bias, the purpose 
of poetry, like that of philosophy, is wisdom, a clarification of life. The poet does not 
set forth his meaning, but presents to the reader facts from which he can draw meaning 
for himself. —E.H. 
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1499. Tyler, Dorothy. ROBERT FROST: THE YEARS OF TRIUMPH 1915-1938, 
MQR, 11:2, Sp. 1972, 135-136 (теу.-агі., Lawrance Thompson, Holt, Rhinehart, & 
Winston, 1970). Frost’s conduct is more easily understood if we remember his years 
of triumph were also years of great personal loss. Furthermore, his long struggle for 
recognition made him ruthless in competition with his contemporaries. This volume, the 
second in a projected series of three and winner of the Pulitzer Prize, begins with 
Frost’s return from England and covers the years in which he was a fellow at the Univ. 
of Mich. He was not a master egotist but an unforgettable man who gave his all for 
poetry but valued his friends even more. —E.H. 


1500. Van Dore, Wade. In Robert Frost's Rubbers, MQR, 11:2, Sp. 1972, 122-126. 
Although Frost had the attributes of a hero, he had, more importantly, personality 
and originality. Granite-hard, he was sensitive too and particularly careful not to let 
his hardness bruise others. If Frost's biogrzpher, Lawrance Thompson (Robert Frost: 
The Years of Triumph, 1915-1958, Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1970) had really known 
him, he would have accented Frost's friendships and relationship to nature rather than 
his social and literary politics. 'To Thompson, Frost's acceptance of the rebel behavior 
pattern of micro-mechanics and people was hypocritical. Thompson should have 
spent more time studying the stars, mountains, and people. —E.H. 


1501. Watkins, Floyd C. Тһе Poetry of the Unsaid—Robert Frost’s Narrative and 
Dramatic Poems, TQ, 15:4, Win. 1972, 85-98. Frost's best poetry appeared during the 
9-year period when he published his narrative and dramatic poems in North of Boston 
(1914), Mountain Interval (1916), and New Hampshire (1923). The first is also his 
best volume. Central to Frost's dramatic excellence is his paradoxical combination of 
fact and the unstated and unknown. He develops an intense, present dramatic crisis 
and leaves it at that; the inconclusiveness makes for poignancy and the suspense 
extends beyond the poem. —L.R.D. 


John Hay 
1502. Philbrick, Charles. А Note on John Нау, BB, 24, 1971, 156. [The article is а 
tribute to a contemporary poet-essayist who, out of his experiences of the Atlantic 
shore, has caught the rhythms and energies of nature and related them to an aware- 
ness of personal and cosmic processes.] —N.V. 


1503. Sherman, Stuart C. The Writings of John Hay: Poet and Naturalist, BB, 24, 
1971, 157-162. [This bibliography includes Hay's published poems, essays, and books 
beginning in 1941 and continuing through 1969.] —N.V. 


з Ernest Hemingway 
1504. Cordesse, Gerard. De Ja Castration dans LE SOLEIL SE LEVE AUSSI, 
Caliban, 8, 1971, 89-99. 'The Sun Also Rises presents a universe of values, preeminently 
the opposed male and female values. Romero, the virile god of the posada, is invulner- 
able to corruption from Brett; as Mike is weak and Cohn is false, they are victims of 
Brett, who may be said to castrate them. Jake's feelings towards Brett are ambivalent. 
He is tormented by passion and love for her, but physical consummation being 
impossible, a secure love is probably, or surelv, more than questionable. In the end Jake 
seems, though the issue is obscured by multiple ambiguities, to achieve his own bleak 
masculine autonomy. These views seem to resemble those of Freud on castration, (In 
French) —W.D.P. 


1505. Price, Reynolds. For Ernest Hemingway, NewAmR, 14, n.d., 38-66. [This 
article is а personal account of gratitude to Hemingway for being "a strong force in 
both my early awareness of a need to write and my early sense of how to write." 
Price also sees Hemingway as a gift to all other living American writers who are "as 
obsessed as he with defense of what the self is and what it knows.”] —N.V. 
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Jack London 


1506. Bouwman, Fred. George Sterling and Jack London: A Literary Friendship, 
JLNL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1972, 108-110. George Sterling, fictionalized as Russ Brissen- 
den in Martin Eden, was a friend of London's and frequently read and corrected 
proofs for him. —C.R.D. 


1507. Sisson, James E. А Letter from Jack London to Miss Blanche Partington Written 
April 9, 1913, JLNL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1972, 77-97. [A composite of letters, article 
excerpts, and reviews shows the relationship between London and Blanche Partington, 
critic and friend. Excerpts from several letters show London's letter-writing style.] 

—C.R.D. 


1508. Sweeney, Ben. Jack London's Noble Lady, JLNL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1972, 111-122. 
Ina Coolbrith, a librarian in the Oakland Free Library [California], met London when 
he was 10. London credits her with introducing him to some of the great authors, 
but the exact influence she had on his reading and, later, his writing, cannot be 
determined. London's The Way of the War was written for a special edition of Once 
A. Week honoring Coolbrith. —C.R.D. 


1509. Walker, Dale L. William Tum Suden Bahls Remembers Jack London: Three 
Letters, JLNL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1972, 98-104. [William Bahls was about 10 years old 
and lived in Oakland, California, when he knew London personally. The three letters, 
written in 1962, reflect the memories Bahls had of London's personal life and the 
environment іп which London lived.] —C.R.D. 


Robert Lowell 
1510. Hirsh, John C. The Imagery of Dedication in Robert Lowell’s FOR THE 
UNION DEAD, JAmS, 6:2, Aug. 1972, 201-205. William James’s address dedicating 
the Robert Gould Shaw Monument (May 31, 1897), published in Henry James’s 
Memories and Studies, 1911) throws special light on Lowell’s poem, for like the poem 
the address is an appraisal of Colonel Shaw’s sacrifice. James and Lowell sensed an un- 
derlying irony in Colonel Shaw's mission, as if to show that a black regiment could excel ` 
in every virtue. lt is not the lives of the blacks that the present has glorified, but, 
ironically, their dedication to death. —H.E.S. 


Ross MacDonald 
СЕ: Item 1428. 


Norman Mailer 
Cf.: Item 1486. 


E. L. Mencken 
1511. Pons, Xavier. H. L. Mencken et la biologie, Caliban, 9, 1972, 105-122. 
Mencken proclaimed himself a strict materialist and determinist, in the fashion of 
19th-century biology, and the position, deriving from a somewhat Nietzschean moral 
attitude, afforded him innumerable weapons in his warfare against the booboisie. He 
did not notice that in the 20th century the science of biology retracted its claim to 
inclusive knowledge, and reevaluated its assumptions as metaphors. He fell victim to 
intellectual sclerosis. (In French) —W.D.P. 


S. J. Perelman 


1512. Hasley, Louis. The Kangaroo Mind of S. J. Perelman, SAQ, 72:1, Win. 1973, 
115-121. An extravagant imagination and a brilliant command of language signal 
Perelman as one of the best American humorists of the century. His subject is himself, 
which takes numerous protean forms. His first-person essays reveal his versatile 
vocabulary and varied verbal devices, but also his paucity of positive ideas. —R.D.J. 
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Ezra Pound 
СІ: Item 1395. 


Reynolds Price 
Cf.: Item 1505. 


Nevil Shute 


1513. Smith, Julian. On the Beach at Amchitka: The Conversion of Nevil Shute, 
SAQ, 72:1, Win. 1973, 22-28. The genesis of On the Beach lies in what “started as a 
joke,” a novel intended by Shute as an Australian Swiss Family Robinson, but evolving 
finally as a vision of a world done in by its own gadgets. A later novel, an optimistic 
treatment of the world’s chances for survival, was never completed, leaving On the 
Beach, with its own sincerity and versatility, as Shute’s last testament. —R.D.J. 


Upton Sinclair 
1514. Silet, Charles L. P. Upton Sinclair to Jack London: А Literary Friendship, 
JLNL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1972, 49-76. [Thirty-nine letters from Sinclair to London span 
the period Sept. 1905 through Aug. 23, 1916; the letters deal with lecture tours and 
publishing in which both Sinclair and London were involved.] —C.R.D. 


W. D. Snodgrass 


1515. Mazzaro, Jerome. Тһе Public Intimacy of W. D. Snodgrass, Salmegundi, No. 
19, Sp. 1972, 96-111. Snodgrass's poetry leads the reader to feel more zble to risk 
his own intimate feelings publicly. He teaches by precept and suggests emulation as a 
way out of the reader's difficulties, which accounts for his success with the confessional 
mode. He rejects the separation of inner and outer selves used by many contemporary 
writers and takes from the Existentialists a concern for problems of being and self- 
deception, choice and despair. His ideas on contemporary verse were developed in 
1959 in essays on Roethke, Williams, and Cummings; Lowell, Jarrell, and Ransom 
have been major influences. Тһе principal reason for the success of the Snodgrass 
hero, however, has been the poet's "seemingly miraculous individual embodiment of 
the age’s stereotype.” His accord with his time makes his confessional mode universal. 
The speakers of his best poems follow the pattern of enlisting support first for them- 
selves and then for their actions. Later poems end with questions and paralysis instead 
of assurances and action, and the hero becomes less engaging, which suggests that the 
poet is rethinking the problems and form the hero typifies, and it is this rethinking 
which the reader must emulate. ; —D.G.M. 


Norman Spinrad 
1516. LeGuin, Ursula. On Norman Spinrad’s THE IRON DREAM, S-FS, 1:1, Sp. 
1973, 41-44 (rev.-art., Avon, 1972). Spinrad’s novel can be read as a tremendous 
parody of the sword and sorcery genre. But Spinrad achieves more. He has brought 
off a bold act of forced, extreme distancing. The reader is forced, in so far as he can 
continue to read the book seriously, to think, not about Adolf Hitler and his historic 
crimes but about himself: his moral assumptions, his ideas of heroism, his desires to 
lead or to be led, his righteous wars. —W.R. 


Wallace Stevens 
1517. Riddel, Joseph М. Interpreting Stevens: An Essay On Poetry and Thinking, 
Bound, 1:1, Fall 1972, 79-97 (rev.-art., Helen Vendler, On Extended Wings: Wallace 
Stevens Longer Poems, Harvard U. Press, 1969). Because she employs a ccntextualist 
theory of value which demands internal coherence, Vendler's study is restricted to the 
appreciation of linguistic phenomena and "committed to the particular blindness of a 
formalist critique," dismissing certain poems in which "idea" is more important than 
“words.” She does not give Stevens's philosophy, for which his poems are a vehicle, 
its proper scrutiny. If one considers the poems in light of a hermeneutic based on Hei- 
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degger, they yield a meaning transcending, if not partly contradicting, the results of 
Vendler's study. —L.W 


Jane and Jesse Stuart 
1518. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jesse and Jane Stuart: A Bibliography—Supplement 9, 
JLNL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1972, 139-141. [A listing of reprints, short stories, poems, articles, 
adaptations, newspaper contributions, and materials about Jesse Stuart form this 
bibliography; two selections by Jane Stuart also are listed.] —C.R.D. 


John Updike 
1519. Vormweg, Heinrich. John Updike: Verfall eines Realisten, Merkur, 24:264, 
Apr. 1970, 394-397. Updike, who started out in The Poorhouse Fair (1959, transl. 
Das Fest am Abend, Fischer, 1961) and Rabbit, Run (1960, transl. Hasenherz, Fischer, 
1962) with realistic biographies of the American lower middle class has, in Couples 
(transl, Ehepaare, Rowohlt, 1969), finally succumbed to the reading tastes of this class. 
The ingredients of his bestseller formula are: sex in all variations, a mythical horror 
as an aphrodisiac, and a masterly calligraphy. In his intermediary novel The Centaur 
(transl. Der Zentaur, Fischer, 1966), Updike skillfully garnishes the everyday life of 
American small-town characters with set-scenes out of the Greek mythology. This 
structural device fails, however, to provide some added significance to his characters’ 
lives, and turns out to be an inconsequential artistic gimmick. (In German) —-H.-W.W. 


William Carlos Williams 
1520. Davies, John C. Which is the American?: Themes, Techniques, and Meaning 
in William Carlos Williams’s Three Novels, JAmS, 6:2, Aug. 1972, 189-200. Williams’s 
White Mule, In the Money, and The Build-Up draw on his childhood and youth and are 
organized on the analogy of a child’s development, progressing episodically. The novels 
raise questions about the meaning of success in America and the assimilation of immi- 
grants into American life of the period (1893-1917). Joe Stecher is an example of what an 
impoverished European can accomplish; yet, especially for the German-American, there 
were problems. Joe’s response to America is contrasted with his wife’s, whose concept 
of the opportunity America symbolizes is the achievement of money and status. Their 
daughter Lottie is an example of “a characteristic Jamesian theme, the ruin of an 
American girl in Europe, not by Europeans but by Europeanized Americans.” Their 
other daughter Florence, the key symbolic character, is an example of the assimilated 
American. By World War I America was no longer an asylum for Europe’s oppressed 
but a key participant in Old World affairs. Flossie is a symbol of America developing 
out of diverse materials, the alien converted into an American. —H.E.S. 


1521. Tallman, Warren. Bells Break Tower: William Carlos Williams’ Stories, 
Bound, 1:1, Fall 1972, 58-70. In America, Williams has become the most influential 
of the “writing primitives,” a group including Pound, Eliot, and Joyce. But while the 
latter authors had consistent ideas about literary art, Williams’s statements show an 
“inability to dip his thoughts into the same stream twice.” This transience is apparent 
in his stories, which consist of a series of particulars, strictly confined to the matter 
at hand. However, a rhythmical structure underlies his stories, either a back-and- 
forth or a straightforward movement, giving anecdotes from the lives of mainly psycho- 
pathic personalities. This simplicity, the careful selection and arrangement of words, 
and the vividness of the speeches, account for the immediacy of Williams's art, which 
aims at presentation, not interpretation of life. —J.W. 


Yvor Winters 
Cf: Item 1493. 


Drama 


1522. Brustein, Robert. Contemporary American Theatre: The Impotence of Free- 
dom, ThQ, 3:10, Apr.-June 1973, 31-35. The freedom of the modern American stage 
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is paralleled only by that of Sth-century Athens. Barbara Garson's Macbird, which 
stimulated а new era of political satire, was followed by sometimes obscene and 
abusive black protest plays, by theatrical nudity and pornography, and by open treat- 
ment of homosexuality. The culmination of this political and sexual emphasis was the 
Living Theater, where spectators outdid actcrs in anarchic behavior. As a result the 
theater today enjoys unprecedented freedom, and talent is being used for serious 
purposes rather than for box-office appeal. But it now suffers from overly sophisticated 
audiences; spectators need to become less apathetic in their reactions. —D.S.B. 


Poetry 
1523. Antin, David. Modernism and Postmodernism: Approaching the Present In 
American Poetry, Bound, 1:1, Fall 1972; 98-133. In anthologies of modern poetry 
certain poets appear again and again, and because of the limited point of view of 
well-known literary critics, such poets as Schwartz, Jarrell, Lowell, and Olson are 
often neglected. These younger poets employ the principle of collage, which to a 
large extent is based on the structure of modern life, where opposites tend to clash. 
Their ditferentiating the performance of a poem, the text of a poem, and the poem 
itself caused American poetry of the 60’s to develop in 2 different directions: con- 
crete poetry and “direct composition on tape recorder.” —J.W. 


1524. Tarbet, Donald W. Contemporary American Pastoral: A Poetic Faith, ERec, 
23:2, Win. 1972, 72-83. The works of Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, and A. R. 
Ammons represent a back-to-nature movement in contemporary American poetry. 
Because this poetry advocates a retreat into nature, it finds death attractive and often 
becomes elegiac in tone. Poetry is the means of understanding nature; it is an alter- 
native to religion. —R.R. 


General 
1525. Silet, Charles L. P. A Check-list of THE SEVEN ARTS, Serif, 9:2, Sum. 1972, 
15-21. Many influential writers contributed to this journal during its brief life of 12 
issues from Nov. 1916 to Oct. 1917. Editor James Oppenheim and associate editors 
Van Wyck Brooks and Waldo Frank received regular contributions from Paul Rosen- 
feld, Randolph Bourne, John Butler Yeats, Sherwood Anderson, Kahlil Gibran, and 
Louis Untermeyer. Works by Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, D. H. Lawrence, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, John Dewey, Theodore Dreiser, Max Eastman, John Dos Passos, 
Heinrich Heine, Н. L. Mencken, and Eugene O'Neill also appeared. These were 
“writers who not only responded to their own time with accuracy and insight but who 
also exerted a lasting influence on the post-war generation of the 20’s.” [The author 
includes a detailed tabulation of the contents of the journal.] —R.S.T. 


1526. Spender, Stephen. The Immense Advantage, LonMag, 12:4, Oct./Nov. 1972, 
28-47. Today, the American writer has an enormous eclectic advantage over the 
English writer. The English writer may have a sense of moving along a continuous 
line that he may go back to; but he does not have the feeling of several lines, as is 
open to the American. The American may be Americanly independent or enter the 
English tradition, but as an American; or he may "choose" between France and 
England or Europe and England; or he may jump from one to another. —R.R.Y. 
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AFRICA 


Dennis Brutus 
1527. Rhodes, H. Winston. Poetry and Protest in South Africa, NZMR, 12:126, Sept. 
1971, 23-24. The poetry of Brutus, exiled South African writer, shows his develop- 
ment from a child fascinated with the works of Wordsworth and Tennyson to a staunch 
protester against apartheid. His poetry is noted for its blending of images of horror, 
rage, and cruelty with those of tenderness and love, —C.R.D. 
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Fiction 
1528. Rhodes, H. Winston. Black South African Writers, NZMR, 12:124, July 1971, 
20-22. The fiction of black South Africans tends to blend reportage with personai 
experience. Тһе emphasis on reality produces a limitation of range and a preoccupation 
with social problems. А marked difference in tone and theme exists between the 
writings of South Africans Ezekiel Mphahlele and Alex La Guma and the writings of 
James Ngugi of Kenya, George Awoonor-Williams of Ghana and Camara Laye of 
Guinea. The West and East Africans stress tribal life and the past; South African 
writers deal with the life of urban slums and the shanty towns of large cities ^ —C.R.D. 


General 
1529. Rhodes, | H. Winston. Black South African Writers, NZMR, 12:123, June: 1971, 
18-19. Black South African writers such as Ezekiel Mphahlele cannot be quoted or 
published in South Africa. Mphahlele's The African Image, a collection of essays 
published while he was in Nigeria, examines the lack of a creative climate in South 
Africa. The policy of apartheid has crippled the creative imagination of white and 
black writers and has made them exiles both inside and outside South Africa. —C.R.D. 


AUSTRALIA 


Poetry 
1530. Fitz Gerald, R. D. Australian Women Poets, TQ, 15:2, Sum. 1972, 75-97. 
A few women produced work in the older anthologies that is still recognized as 
superior to the productions of “poetesses.” Тһе great period of women poets is from 
the 40's to the present. Sharing the acute powers. of perception that mark the great 
women novelists, today's women have developed "poetries" mainly related to the older 
poetries. 2 —L.R.D. 


CANADA 


Marshall McLuhan 


1531. Curtis, James M. Marshall McLuhan and French Structuralism, Bound, 1:1, 
Fall, 1972, 134-146. Despite its emphasis on technology, McLuhan's work, intellec- 
tually originated by New Criticism, shows similarities in theory with Lucien Gold- 
mann's. Ав far as "his interest in contemporary society, and his use of style" is 
concerned, it resembles Roland Barthes's. Such a comparison brings about a better 
understanding of postmodern literature, as a criterion of which one could propose the 
"acceptance of the universality of écriture." —J.W. 


IRELAND 
Denis Devlin 

1532. Kersnowski, Frank L. The Fabulous Reality of Denis Devlin, SR, 81:1, Win. 
1973, 113-122. Devlin died іп 1959 while he was Irish ambassador to Italy. Although 
published widely and approved by important “tastemakers,” his work has received 
scant attention. He is one of the "most impressive" modern lrish poets. His poetic 
progression was from “а surrealistic portrayal of disgust to а mythic celebration of 
love." Like other lrish writers, Devlin struggled with "the demands of a church- 
trained conscience," but unlike many of them he apparently did not abandon 
Christianity. —L.K.U. 


James Joyce 
1533. Finholt, Richard D. Method in the Cyclops Episode: Joyce on the Nature of 
Epic Heroes in the Modern World, UDR, 9:1, Sum. 1972, 3-13. In a complex narra- 
tive method of mock epic satire, Joyce casts Bloom as Odysseus and the pub patrons 
as Cyclops. A Dublin narrator remarks on Bloom’s insignificance. By such deflating 
techniques, Bloom's apparently comic actions are actually inflated to epic proportions. 
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In the clash of dwarfism and gigantism, opposing factions of citizen, narrator, and 
commentator are ranged against hero, author, and reader. The mock heroic parody 
collapses as Bloom emerges in a felicitous combination of heroism and commonness. 

—S.M.E.G. 


1534. Helwig, Werner. Erinnerungen an James Joyce, Merkur, 24:267, July 1970, 
693-695. In Dec. 1940, Joyce left wartime Paris for Zürich, where he stayed until 
his death on Jan. 13, 1941. Joyce, a frequent visitor to Zürich's cafés and bistros, 
must have appeared somewhat aloof and dandylike. The last book he seems to have 
read in his room in the Pension Delphin was a scientific one on olfaction. Joyce's long 
self-imposed exile was more stimulating to his creativeness than Ezra Pound's was to 
his. Three recent German translations (Letters, vol. I, ed. by Richard Ellmann, tr., Suhr- 
kamp, 1969; Dubliners, new tr. by Dieter E. Zimmer; Giacomo Joyce, tr. by Klaus 
Reichert) must be regarded as major contributions to Joyce's reception in Germany. 
(In German) . —H.-W.W. 


William Butler Yeats 
1535. Perloff, Marjorie G. Yeats as Gnostic, CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 554-561 (rev.-art., 
Allen В. Grossman, Poetic Knowledge in the Early Yeats: A Study of ТНЕ WIND 
AMONG THE REEDS, U. of Virginia, 1969; Harold Bloom, Yeats, Oxford U., 1970.) 
Grossman and Bloom argue that Yeats was a Gnostic, but Grossman treats the issue 
neutrally, whereas Bloom regards Gnosticism as a "dirty word" and argues that Yeats's 
poetry suffered because of it. Grossman's claim that The Wind Among the Reeds is 
the watershec of Yeats's career is unconvincing and raises the question of to what 
extent source-hunting illuminates the poems themselves; Bloom's work is more ambi- 
tious and refreshing; his critical readings are excellent as long as he avoids his unfor- 
tunate moral bias. —E.A.K. 


WALES 


Ruth Bidgood and Florence Bull 
1536. Shayer. David. PoetW, 8:2, Aut. 1972, 82-86 (rev.-art, Ruth Bidgood, The 
Given Time, Christopher Davies; Florence Bull, Saint David's Day, Allison and Busby). 
The Given Time presents convincing portraits of the mid-Wales countryside, which is 
often the setting for themes such as the polarities of man and nature and of past and 
present. The technically competent Saint David's Day contains poems on subjects 
ranging from self-analysis to the poet's relationship with nature. —C.M. 
Idris Davies 
1537. Lewis, Peter Elfed. PoetW, 8:1, Sum. 1972, 89-98 (rev.-art., Collected Poems, 
ей, Islwyn Jenkins, Gomer; and Islwyn Jenkins, Idris Davies, University of Wales, n.d.). 
This volume of poetry and the companion work of criticism should give Davies the 
reputation he merits as one of the most important early 20th-century Anglo-Welsh 
poets. The collected poems demonstrate that Davies was not, as is often supposed, 
merely a propagandist but that he was a self-conscious craftsman who belongs in many 
ways to the Romantic tradition. “Three of ais four long poems, Gwalia Deserta, The 
Angry Summer, and Tonypandy constitute the most outstanding attempt by an Anglo- 
Welsh poet to explore the impact on Welsh life and culture of capitalist free enterprise 
and industrialism, the most important, indeed devastating, influences during the last 
100 years or so." —C.M. 


Pennar Davies 
1538. Morgan, Prys. PoetW, 8:1, Sum. 1972, 64-67 (rev.-art., Pennar Davies, Y Tlws 
yn у Lotws, Llyfraur Dryw; Meirion Pennar, Syndod y Sêr, Llyfrau’r Dryw). Both 
poets range from the sensuous and sensual to the intellectual and religious and combine 
materials from Welsh tradition and foreign cultures. Although Pennar Davies- writes 
conventional short, unrhymed love poems, his longer poems make more original con- 
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tributions to Welsh literature. His son, Meirion Pennar, writes poetry conspicuous for 
its lack of rhyme, meter, and punctuation but which closely resembles the popular 
semi-romantic lyric of 20th-century Welsh poets. —C.M. 


Jeremy Hooker 
1539. Pacey, Philip. PoetW, 8:2, Aut. 1972, 86-90 (rev.-art., J. P. Ward, The Line of 
Knowledge, Christopher Davies; Jeremy Hooker, The Elements, Christopher Davies). 
Ward's treatment of the theme of alienation often becomes trite, whereas Hooker uses 
his skilled craftsmanship to control his "breadth of vision." —C.M. 


Bobi Jones 
1540. Davies, Bryan Martin. The Poetry of Bobi Jones, PoetW, 8:1, Sum. 1972, 3-16. 
Jones has an intense awareness of technique and of the creative potential of the 
Welsh language. His technical skill is apparent in his earliest volume, Y Сап Gyntaf 
(The First Song), a collection of poems on conventional subjects. The 2nd volume, 
Rhwng Taf a Thaf (Between Taff and Taff), contains poems on similar themes but 
reflects "a deeper sense of aesthetic justification" than the first. The 3rd volume, 
Tyred Allan (Come Out), which shows the poet's increased personal involvement with 
his subjects, has received favorable criticism for its "mastery of language" and its 
“remarkable fusion of intellectuality and rich sensuousness"; and the 4th volume, Man 
Gwyn (A White Place) is marked by a "purely natural and spontaneous individuality." 
Although the 2 most recent volumes, Yr Wyl Ifori (The Ivory Feast) and Allor Wydn, 
show no significant development in themes or style, the poems of both affirm Jones's 
talent. --С.М. 


Einir Jones 
1541. Jones, Bedwyr Lewis. PoetW, 8:2, Aut. 1972, 101-103 (rev.-art, Einir Jones, 
Pigo Crachen, Christopher Davies; Margaret Bowen Rees, Cerddi Cegin, Christopher 
Davies). Jones, whose poems belong to the tradition of modern romanticism, regards the 
poet as "the creator of the reality which he contemplates.” Нег poems deal with 
moments of revelation and often with the creative process. Rees concentrates on family 
life; and, though less imaginative than Jones, she gives pleasing and artistic expression 
to "accepted views of reality." —C.M. 


John Ormond 


1542. Jenkins, Randal. The Poetry of John Ormond, PoetW, 8:1, Sum. 1972, 17-28. 
Ormond's poetry, which has been influenced by Dylan Thomas, the study of painting, 
and the village community of the poet's childhood, is primarily concerned with the 
theme of mortality. Although obscurity and vagueness sometimes mar the early poems, 
the later poems show skilled craftsmanship and considerable polish. --СМ 


Meiron Pennar 
Cf.: Item 1538. 


Margaret Bowen Rees 
СЕ: Item 1541. 


J. P. Ward 
Cf. Item 1539. 
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